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The First answer to the problem 


v of sticking breasting flaps to plastic, lacquer or 
yy : celluloid covered heels. 6341-2 primes the 


é A 
(\ , plastic — makes cementing possible. 


6341-2 eliminates trimmin ant : 
off the laps e— a 6341-2 eliminates the weakening 


6341-2 eliminates the 6341-2 eliminates the practices shown here. 


6341-2 PERMITS necessity for roughing use of weak tabs 


THE USE OF THE ENTIRE UNWEAKENED COVER 


Brush on 6341-2 by hand either before or after heel has been attached 


Heu to shoe. In 30 minutes the smooth surface is primed, ready for DAREX 
Flap Cement 625 ... Or you can lay the primed heels aside for days 


if you wish. 


This two-step method—and this method alone— produces an insepa- 
rable bond ...No peeling ... Long life... 
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Process — Makers of cements for every shoemaking operation 
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WON'T STAIN. There is no danger of stain- 
ing with Cold Filler. It won't mark uppers or 


discolor crepe soles because the special in- 
gredients in Armstrong's Cold Filler keep it 
It’s the filler to use with whites. 


BOX TOE MATERIALS FLEXICORK® 


Your filler operators just open the pail 
and go to work when they use Arm- 
strong’s Cold Bottom Filler. No pre- 
conditioning of any kind is needed. 

Even inexperienced workers quickly 
learn to do a first-class job with Arm- 
strong’s Cold Filler. It spreads easily 
and sticks to the insole. It sets up 
quickly into a smooth, resilient bottom. 

Made of top-grade cork particles 
mixed with a special binder, Arm- 
strong’s Cold Filler keeps its flexibility 
and resilience for the life of the shoe. 
It is non-thermoplastic, so it won't 


CUSHION CORK® e 


Armstrong$ 


Cork Bottom Fillet 


ow 





creep or bunch under heat and foot 
pressure. It always stays flat. 
Armstrong’s Cold Filler is 26% 
lighter, when dry, than average hot 
process fillers. It goes farther, too, fills 
more pairs per pound. From every 
point of view it has definite advantages. 
Get a trial pail of Cold Filler to- 
day. Call your Armstrong representa- 
tive. Or write Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Shoe Products Department, 
8801 Arch Street, Lancaster, SIN 


\ 


ARMSTRONG’S COLD BOTTOM FILLER 


one of Armstrong’s quality shoe products 


Pennsylvania. Cold Bottom ( ) 
Filler is available for export. \“S7” 
CORK COMPOSITION @ PLATFORMS 
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Economic growth pattern of U. S. in past 50 years 
is revealing. Compare 1900 with 1949: gross national prod- 
uct up from $50 to $250 billions, increase of 400%; total 
labor force from 27.2 to 59.5 million, up 87%; population 
from 76 to 150 million, up 97%; Federal spending (as % 
of nat'l. income) from 3% to 19%, up 500%; wholesale 
price index, from 56.1 to 155.7, up 178%; hourly work week, 
51 then, 39.1 now, down 23%; uniori membership from 
791,000 to 15.7 million, up 1,882%. 

U. S. growth has greatly influenced shoe industry's 
growth. In 1900 shoe output was 219,000,000 pairs as com- 
pared with 460,000,000 in 1949, up over 100%. Per capita 
shoe consumption up from 2.83 to 3.15 pairs. Shoe mfg. 
firms from 1600 to 1100, down 43%. Shoe factory workers 
from 142,000 to 230,000, up 61%; total annual wages from 
$59 million to $480,000 million; value of shoe products, 
from $260 million to $1.8 billion. 

And the next 50 years? Economist Sumner Slichter 
says by 1980 national income should be between $430-$520 
billions. Truman’s economic advisers say a national income 
of one trillion ($1,000,000,000,000) by year 2,000, with 
average family income at $12,000. National income of $300 
billions expected by or before 1960. Add to this an expand- 
ing population (higher than earlier estimates) and the shoe 
industry’s potential growth is highly encouraging. 











Shoe industry output not dominated by a few firms, 
as supposed. Recent Federal Trade Commission report said 


that 8 firms alone controlled 53.1% of the industry’s net 
capital assets (land, bldgs., equipment). This misconstrued 
by many as meaning that 8 firms produced 53.1% of nation’s 
shoe output. 

Dept. of Commerce shows real picture to be this: 
Big Four (International, Endicott-Johnson, General and 
Brown ) account for 28% of total output; first 8 firms account 
for 36%; first 20 produce 45%; first 50 produce 58%. 
However, 4% of the shoe mfg. firms produce more than half 
of the country’s shoes. 

Compare this with other industries. First 50 auto 
makers produce 90%; first 50 steel makers produce 95%; 
first 50 blast furnace makers produce 100%; first 50 tires 
and tubes mfrs. make 100%; first 50 chemical mfrs. make 
97%; first 50 oil refineries produce 94%; first 50 meat 
packers make 70%. 











End of bulk-buying of hides by British Govt. on 
Dec. 31 gives rise to new cost and price anxieties. Devalua- 
tion of pound has already raised cost of many raw materials, 
including hides and skins, tannins, etc. Govt. has been sell- 
ing hides to tanners at less than cost for some months. 

Trouble comes when British tanners must pay 
world prices made high by devaluation. Although fairly 
heavy inventory held by tanners and shoe manufacturers will 
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ease transition, leather prices must soar eventually. Govt. 
will be hard put to maintain footwear price ceilings when 
they do. 


Many trade and Government sources predict foot- 
wear decontrol by Feb. or March. At present, some 9712% of 
all shoes manufactured in Britain are covered by so-called 
Utility footwear scheme, yielding limited profits to manu- 
facturers. Retailers claim shoe prices already as high as public 
will stand; demand will drop off with higher prices. Entire 
situation provides tough problems for industry and Govern- 
ment. 





Unit sales of shoes to rise in 1950 but not dollar 
volume. This seems to be trend of present opinion majority 
of manufacturers polled recently by LEATHER AND SHOES. 
Now backed up by Herbert J. Rich, chairman of Shoes 
Division, Merchants and Manufacturers Assn. in Washington, 
D. C., serving some 30 national trade associations. Rich sees 
“aggressive promotion on a national scale’—industry by- 
word for 1950—as spur to shoe sales. 





Industrywide hue and cry for repeal of wartime 
excise taxes on leather goods, etc., expected to take effect 
this year. All signs at opening of Congress point to favorable 
action. Much pressure brought to bear on Congress by man- 
ufacturers, trade organizations, etc. Formation of National 
Committee for the Repeal of Wartime Excise Taxes to pro- 
vide powerful impetus. Glove, luggage, handbag, etc. man- 
ufacturers joining. 

Repeal process may take longer than public expects. 
Other business, filibusters, etc. may delay Congressional ac- 
tion. Cut, if and when it comes, may not be effective in 
time to help Easter trade, or even June graduation sales. 








Wages in leather manufacturing industry up 117% 
from 1939 to 1948. About equal to average for all manufac- 
turing industries with gain of 116% during period. Other 
industry wage gains cited by The Textile Challenger, union 
paper, cite textile industry up 158%—highest in any man- 
ufacturing field—paper industry up 125%, iron and steel up 
107%, apparel up 106%, rubber up 100%, and automobile 
industry up 81%. 





Labor Dept.’s revised handbook on collective bar- 
gaining provisions of wide interest to shoe and leather man- 
ufacturers. Serves as guide to sample contract clauses result- 
ing from current negotiations. Data taken from study of 
more than 15,000 recent agreements, covering wide variety 
of topics such as overtime, travel time, rest periods, tardiness, 
meetings called by employers, etc. Write to U. S. Dept. of 
Labor, Washington 25, D. C. for handbook. 
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The Hypocrisy of Lower Prices 


RICES must come down, That’s 

what is being repeatedly said by 
consumers, businessmen and the gov- 
ernment. But it’s very likely that 
prices wont come down on most 
items. including shoes and leather 
and the articles used by the industry. 
And perhaps the biggest reason is 
the government’s tax rape of the 
American public and American busi- 
ness. 

Hidden taxes, the government’s 
padded bludgeon to dull the thud, 
are costing every American family 
$700 a year. Unknown to the con- 
sumer (and io most businessmen), 
there are almost 500 taxes levied on 
a pair of shoes: 150 taxes on a sim- 
ple woman’s hat; 116 on a man’s 
suit; 151 on a loaf of bread: more 
than 100 on a dozen eggs. 

For 1949 the government (Federal, 
state and local) will slice $55 billion 
or 25 percent from the total national 
income. Today’s iaxes total more 
than the entire national income in 
1932, 1933 and 1934. In ihe boom 
year of 1929 the U. S. budget was $3 
billions as compared with $43.5 bil- 
lions in 1949. While today’s na- 
tional income is 2.5 times greater 
than in 1929, the Federal govern- 
ment’s tax or income budget is al- 
most 15 times greater. Taxes are far 
outrunning national income. 

It may be shocking to most people 
to know that during the past four 
years Mr. Truman’s administration 
has spent more money than have all 
the previous government administra- 
tions of the U. S. combined (except 
for the four war years 1942-45). 
Yet Mr. Truman continues to spon- 
sor his grandiose welfare state in ihe 
belief that the udder of the public 
treasury is an eternal reservoir of 
supply. 

A lulled public accepts the sop in 
the belief that someone else is foot- 
ing the bill. It gullibly believes that 
the rich are paying the freight. And 
there lies the tragic irony. It is the 
consumer that is paying the way by 
virtue of hidden taxes. It is the 
families with incomes of $5,000 and 
under (representing about 92 per- 
cent of the taxpayers) who bear the 

hidden tax burden. 


Now, business cannot exist without 
a profit. It cannot make publicly 
demanded products, cannot provide 
consistent employment at good wages, 
cannot expand, cannot buy equipment 
to keep the economy sound, cannot 
attract investors, and cannot provide 


taxes to pay the government—unless . 


it operates with a profit. If the gov- 
ernment harshly taxes business, and 
grossly taxes all the items and serv- 
ices required for the making of prod- 
ucts, then business must pass those 
increased costs onto the consumer by 
raising the prices of its products. 
These are the hidden taxes. It is why 
lower prices are virtually impossible. 
And it is why the government, decry- 
ing “high prices,” hits a new high 
for hypocrisy. 

But huge government spending is 
one of the main props under our 
prosperity. Everywhere we hear that 
statement. It is one of the sorriest 
myths of our time. A is simply 
spending money taken out of the 
pocket of B—money that B would 
have spent himself. The only differ- 
ence is that the power to spend is 
transferred from the people to the 
government. We thus see one of the 
basic freedoms being wrung from the 
people by a government posing as 
paternalistic but in essence auto- 
cratic. 

But huge government spending 
creates jobs. Another tragic myth. 
The same grossly extracted taxes, left 
in the pockets of the people, would 
result in higher consumer spending 
and also create jobs. The big dif- 
ference is this: the government cre- 
ates one unproductive job by patron- 
age for every productive job created 
by real work. Spending by con- 
sumers, however, creates only pro- 
ductive jobs by the demand for real 
goods and services. Consumer spend- 
ing creates far more real national 
wealth and jobs than does govern- 
ment spending. 

The government’s taxation pro- 
gram is serving to destroy potential 
wealth and a higher standard of liv- 
ing for all. Companies are finding 
it increasingly difficult to attract in- 
vestment capital because taxes have 
killed off “surplus” money from in- 


comes that formerly went toward in- 
vestments. From 1946 to 1949 in- 
dustry raised $76,000,000,000 from 
retained earnings, loans, credits, etc., 
but a mere $4.5 billions from sale 
of stock to investors. For 55 years 
before 1930, trading in corporate 
stocks averaged 40 percent of the 
national income. In 1949 it amounted 
to less than four percent. 

In 1948, American Tel. & Tel. paid 
the government $292 millions in 
taxes and retained $229 millions in 
profits. General Motors paid Uncle 
Sam $694 millions and retained $440 
millions, The Treasury takes 59.5 
cents of every dollar—38 from the 
corporation and 21.5 from the stock- 
holders’ dividends. Business must 
operate and expand with the rest. It 
is finding it increasingly difficult to 
do so. 

Business can borrow—expand by 
debt. But expansion by debt money 





provides a temporary boom but 
guarantees a future bust. The 


Twenties were a debt-born boom. 
The Thirties were the horrible hang- 
over. Industry has grown wiser, now 
resists growth by debt. But heavy 
government taxation is forcing busi- 
ness to do one of two things: expand 
by borrowing; or don’t borrow but 
don’t expand. Here is destruction 
of potential wealth and prevention of 
natural growth. 

By soaking big business do we 
favor small business? Hardly. The 
tax rate on small businesses (income 
between $25,000 and $50,000) is 58 
percent compared with 38 percent 
for large corporations. Federal taxa- 
tion here is a heads-I-win-tails-you- 
lose policy. Uncle Sam takes his 
slice of your business in good years 
but offers neither relief nor adjust- 
ment in deficit years. The govern- 
ment slices its piece from corporate 
profits, then again slices those same 
profits distributed to stockholders. 

Taxes are as old as civilization. 
They are essential to a civilized so- 
ciety. But the most successful civili- 
zations have always operated under 
a policy of low and equitable taxa- 
tion wherein the power of wealth, 
spending and growth has been in the 
hands of the people rather than the 
government. The consumer’s power 
to spend where and how he pleases 
has made low prices possible. Loose 
government spending has virtually 
guaranteed high and even inflation- 
ary prices which business, burdened 
by heavy taxes, has had little or no 
power to reduce. And so will it be un- 
til the debauchery of government tax- 
ation and spending is baptized back 
into sanity. 
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Se# Shoe Learner 
Hearing For Jan. 9 

Formal hearing of the much-dis- 
cussed shoe learner provision has 
been scheduled at the Labor Build- 
ing in Washington for Jan. 9 by the 
Wage and Hour Administrator. The 
meeting will be attended by repre- 
sentatives of both management and 
labor. 

Two questions, in particular, will 
dominate the hearing, according to 
Labor Secretary Maurice J. Tobin. 
First, is a sub-minimum wage rate, 
below the federal 75 cent hourly 
minimum effective Jan. 25, needed to 
provide for learner employment? 
Secondly, If so, what should this rate 
be and for how long? In addition, 
what proportion of the employes 
should learners comprise in each 
plant? 

Shoe manufacturers have recom- 
mended that a sub-minimum wage 
rate be fixed at 5714 cents per hour 
over a 26-week learner period. Also, 
that learner percentage of the work- 
ing force be set at 20 percent. 


Mass. Shoe Strike Averted 

Threat of a strike among 12,000 
shoe workers employed in eastern 
Massachusetts shoe factories ended 
late last week when the majority of 
manufacturers agreed to 1950 con- 
tract terms proposed by United Shoe 
Workers of America, CIO. 

Terms of the new contract are vir- 
tually unchanged from the 1949 
agreement with the six-months wage 
reopening clause eliminated. Wage 
rates remained the same while a new 
clause provided for vacation benefits 
by factories removed or liquidated 
before June L. 


Workers had originally sought a ~° 


15 percent wage increase. When 
manufacturers demanded wage cuts 
ranging from 121% to 15 percent, the 
USWA said it would agree to con- 
tinuance of the 1949 wage rate but 
threatened a general strike if con- 
tracts were not signed by Jan. 3. 
The agreement was announced by 
Chester T. Skibinski, chairman of the 


6 


J. M. Mehl, 


State Board of Conciliation and Arbi- 
tration, after company and union 


representatives met . earlier with 
William C. Horneman of the Massa- 
chusetts Division of Conciliation and 
Arbitration and David H. Hilliard, 
Federal Conciliator. Haverhill fac- 
tories were the first to accept terms 
followed closely by Boston factories 
and the majority of Salem manufac- 
turers. Lynn manufacturers were 
reported divided on the issue. 


Phillips Patents "Poni" 

A new patent for “Poni,” a design 
process simulating genuine unborn 
calf leather for fabrics or similar 
articles, has been issued to F. N. 
Phillips, Jr., president of Phillips- 
Premier Corp., Boston. Under Pat- 
ent Design 156657 issued to Mr. 
Phillips, Phillips-Premier Corp. is the 
sole licensee for the “Poni” process. 

The firm has begun full scale pro- 
duction of “Poni” processed fabrics 
for use in the manufacture of casual 
shoes, hats, bags and belts. The new 
process is presently being applied to 
“Norzon” and other types of fabrics 
commonly used by the trade. 


Seek Hide Trading Control 


Congress will again be asked this 
year to place control of speculative 
trading in hide futures with the Com- 
modity Exchange Authority, accord- 
ing to the 1949 annual report of 
CEA Administrator. 
Bills are now before the House and 
Senate to have Govt. trading rules 
extended to 11 agricultural commodi- 
ties, including hides. 


Trade Leaders To Speak 
At NESLA Annual Meeting 


Three outstanding leaders of the 
shoe and leather industry will head- 
line the speakers’ program to be pre- 
sented at the 8lst Annual Meeting of 
the New England Shoe and Leather 
Assn., according to an announcement 
this week by Frank S. Shapiro, Asso- 
ciation president. 

Featured speakers at the meeting, 
to be held Jan. 18 at Boston’s Hotel 





Statler, will include Julius G. Schnit-. 
zer, Chief of the Textile and Leather 
Branch, Dept. of Commerce; Clayton 
F, Van Pelt, president of the Tan- 
ners’ Council and of Fred Rueping 
Leather Co.; and David W. Hermann, 
first vice president of the National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores and Miles 
Shoes, Inc., New York City. Paul 
A. Dever, Governor of Massachusetts, 
will extend the greetings of the Com- 
monwealth., 

Installation of officers and direc- 
tors for 1950 plus presentation of the 
president’s annual report will consti- 
tute the only Association business 
transacted at the meeting. The Boston 
Boot and Shoe Club has cancelled its 
regular meeting and is joining with 
NESLA. Regular members will re- 
ceive complimentary tickets for the 
event, 


Martin Dennis Now 
Operating Div. of 
Diamond Alkali 

Martin Dennis Co., wholly-owned 
subsidiary of Diamond Alkali Co., 
with plants in Newark and Kearny, 
N. J., has become an operating divi- 
sion of Diamond Alkali. Announce- 
ment of the change in status effective 
Jan. 1, was made by Raymond F. 
Evans, president of the parent or- 
ganization. 

A producer of chromium chemi- 
cals, the Martin Dennis Co. was or- 
ganized in 1893 as a New Jersey cor- 
poration and purchased by Diamond 
in March, 1948. Its products are used 
principally in the manufacture of pig- 
ments, leather tanning and chrome 
plating. 

“Tanolin,” the original “one bath” 
chrome liquor developed by Dennis, 
is used extensively in modern tan- 
neries because of its controlled uni- 
formity. 


Form New 
Weinbrenner Unit 

Formation of a new manufacturing 
unit of Albert H. Weinbrenner Co., 
Milwaukee, to manufacture and sell 
children’s shoes, has been announced 
by Walter F. Kieckhefer, president 
of the company. The new division, 
known as “Proudfit” and produc- 
ing children’s shoes under the same 
name, will be located at the com- 
pany’s Antigo, Wis., plant. 

The program, in preparation since 
last July, includes plans for a_na- 
tional advertising campaign. Mer- 
chandising is under the direction of 
John E. Dickinson, vice president in 
charge of sales. Weinbrenner has a 
capacity of 12,000 pairs of shoes 
daily. 
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‘Former Employes Form 
Mackey Starr Shoe Corp. 

Two former employees of Mackey- 
Starr, Inc., bankrupt New York City 
shoe manufacturer, have formed the 
new firm of Mackey Starr Shoe Corp. 
in New York. A certificate of incor- 
poration in the office of the New 
York county clerk lists as sub- 
scribers Roslyn Greenhut, Doris Gill- 
man and Murray Goldsmith, son of 
Benjamin Goldsmith, executive of 
Mackey-Starr, Inc. 

The new concern has a capitaliza- 
tion of 200 shares at no par value. 
Former principals of the bankrupt 
firm may also be interested in the 
new firm, it was reported. 

Earlier, it was learned that approx- 
imately $15,300 had been ‘realized 
from the auction of machinery, 
leather stock, trimmings and shoes 
of Mackey-Starr, Inc. 


Earnings Drop In Nov. 


Average weekly earnings of pro- 
duction workers in the leather and 
leather products manufacturing in- 
dustries fell $1.27 from the period 
Oct. through Nov., 1949, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics reports. Earnings 
were listed as $41.57 during Oct. and 
$40.30 in Nov., according to pre- 
liminary data. 

Workers averaged 36.4 hours 
weekly in Oct. but only 35.6 hours 
during Nov. Average hourly earn- 
ings were $1.142 for Oct. and $1.132 
for Nov. According to the BLS, the 
decreases reflected primarily “a sea- 
sonal drop in shoe production.” 

Number of workers employed 
during Nov. was reported as 377,000, 
a drop of 13,000 from the 390,000 at 
work in Oct. and 18,000 less than the 
395,000 employed in Sept. A year 
ago, the Nov. total was 399,000. 
Actual production workers, however, 
were listed as 337,000 employed in 
Nov., 350,000 in Oct., and 354,000 
in Sept., with 357,000 employed in 
Nov., 1948. 


High Heels "A Pity" 
Says Eminent Orthopedist 

Dr. Norman Lake, one of Britain’s 
foremost orthopedists, bewailed the 
wearing of high-heeled shoes, espe- 
cially by such fashion pace-setters as 
Princess Margaret. 

“It is a pity,” he commented un- 
happily, “that the public cannot be 
induced to believe that a shoe with 
a heel height of one and a half inches 
can be made to look quite smart and 
neat. High heels, by throwing the 
body weight forward on the toes, 
cause bunions and other painful de- 
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formities. They also cause a mild 
curving of the spine in some women.” 

Edward Lane, bootier to Princess 
Margaret and Queen Elizabeth, took 
the criticism with haughty aloofness. 
Lane, expressing a keen insight into 
the human nature of the female, re- 
torted curtly, “A woman’s choice is 
the deciding factor, no matter what 
the doctors say.” Princess Margaret 
delights in spike heels three inches 
and higher, he pointed out. And that 
was that. 


Third Quarter Profits 
Up 50°, For Industry 


Profits of manufacturers of leather 
and leather products rose fully 50 
percent in the third quarter 1949 as 
compared to the second-quarter, ac- 
cording to a joint statement released 
this week by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission and the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission. 

Manufacturing corporations, as a 
whole, increased their after-tax profits 
15 percent during this period, but 
were still earning 20 percent less 
than in the same period of 1948. 
Profits after taxes of all U. S. manu- 
facturing corporations totaled $2300 
million in this quarter as compared 
to $2 billion in the second quarter. 

Dividends remained below the 1948 
level, reaching $870 million in the 
quarter or 11 percent below the same 
period of 1948, 








Resigns From Cali 


. .. Samuel M. Le Vine, who has resigned 
as treasurer and general sales manager of 
Cali Footwear Co., East Rutherford, N. J., 
and sold his stock interests to the remain- 
ing three principals of the firm. Irving 
Rosenberg, former secretary of Hobby 
Footwear, Inc., Passaic, was named presi- 
dent of Cali. Le Vine will devote full 
time to Uncle Sam’s Shoes, Inc., retail shoe 
chain of which he is president and chair- 
man of the board of directors. His son, 
Rohert F. Le Vine, recently named vice 
president of the chain, will assist in the 
management and direct advertising, promo- 
tion and supervision. 








Oct. Shoe Output off 8°, 


Shoe production during Oct. 
totaled 33 million pairs or a seasonal 
decline of eight percent from the 41.5 
million pairs produced in Sept., ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census, 
Dept. of Commerce. 

Greatest decline was reported in 
women’s shoes, sandals and playshoes 
which totaled approximately 15 mil- 
lion pairs, a drop of 18 percent from 
the 18,052 pairs turned out in Sept. 
Women’s dress shoes amounted to 11 
million pairs, 12 percent under the 
13 million pairs produced in Sept., 
while sandal and playshoe produc- 


Kind of footwear 






Production 
(thousands of pairs) 


tion declined 34 percent, from five 
million pairs in Sept. to 3.3 million 
pairs in Oct. 

Output of housewear slippers con- 
tinued the seasonal gain by rising 
five percent from 6067 pairs in Sept. 
to 6347 pairs in Oct. 

Shipments of shoes and slippers 
during Oct. totaled 37.5 million pairs 
at a value of $130 million. This com- 
pared to shipments of 43 million pairs 
valued at $149 million in Sept. Aver- 
age value per pair shipped was $3.47 
in each month as compared to $3.71 
in Oct. Comparative production 
figures are indicated below: 


Percent of change 
October 1949 
compared with 


October 1949 Sept. 1949 October September October 
(preliminary) (revised) 1948 1949 1948 
Shoes and slippers, total .. 38,160 41,538 39,050 — 8.1 — 2.3 
Shoes, sandals, and playshoes 31,186 34,858 33,058 —10.5 — 5.7 
Pid eereeerrrreerr rr 8,246 8,409 8,625 —1.9 — 4.4 
Youths’ and boys’ ......... 1,607 1,710 1,630 — 6.0 —1.4 
WOMEN'S 2 oc ccccccccccccccs 14,783 18,052 15,812 —18.1 — 6.5 
Misses’ errr eT err ct 2,250 2,360 2,271 — 4.7 — 0.9 
Children’s .. ee 1,691 1,796 1,781 — 5.9 — 5.1 
Infants’ .....cccccccccccece 1,554 1,481 - 1,682 4.9 — 7.6 
Bables’ ...ccccscccccccccvee 1,055 1,050 1,257 0.5 —16.1 
Slippers for housewear ...... 6,374 6.067 5,351 5.1 19.1 
Athletio ..cccccccccccccccceve 303 299 349 1.3 19.1 
Other footwear ......ceeeeeee 297 314 292 — 5.4 1.7 





Minus sign (—) denotes decrease. 











Fashions For °50 


. . . is the topic before members of the class in “Shoe Selling and Merchandising” at 
the City College Midtown Business Center, New York City. Dorothy Adams, Fashion 


Coordinator for Fleming-Joffe, Ltd., reptile tanners, directs the discussion. The 1959 
Spring Term starts on Feb. 14 under the supervision of Seymour Helfant, co-owner of 
the Del Fant Shoe Shop in Far Rockaway. The course, with the cooperation of the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Assn., Tanners’ Council and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
provides trainees with sound knowledge of shoe materials and construction, shoe fitting 
techniques, salesmanship and merchandising. 





Approve New I. Miller vice president in charge of factory 
Plant Outside New York operations, has been authorized to 
purchase another plant for the com- 


_Opening of a new plant outside pany. No indication was given of 
New York has been approved by the when the purchase might be made. 
board of directors of I. Miller & Sons, ean ee 
Inc., New York City women’s shoe @© Rhinestone Creations of Phila- 
manufacturer. The announcement delphia has expanded facilities and 


was made by George Miller, president will service women’s shoe manufac- 
of the firm. turers by handsewing pullover vamps 


: , . 7 with imported beads in cut steel, 
Miller said that Michael Miller, black, bronze, blue, ete. 








Welt Boots and Shoes: United States Imports for Consumption, 
From Principal Markets — 1948 and Jan.-Aug. 1949 


January-August, 19491 


19481 
Total United Kingdom Total United Kingdom 
Quantity Quantity Quantity Quantity 
Classification Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value Pairs Value 


Men’s welt boots and. shoes: 
Specific rate of duty 113,015 $ 633,528 93,493 $ 531,569 53,434 $ 302,536 49,216 $275,947 


Minimum rate of duty 103,938 1,302,020 70,391 824,059 37,219 470,045 24,272 305,941 
29 5 1 


Maximum rate of duty 2 67 8 10 100 72 _— _ 
Total, all rates ... 217,245 1,936,115 163,892 1,355,638 90,753 772,753 73,488 581,888 


Boys’ and youths’ 


welt boots and shoes: 
Specific rate of duty 35,441 147,939 116 450 1,060 4,401 50 154 
Minimum rate of duty 839 11,313 787 10,018 38 434 _- _ 
Maximum rate of duty 7,167 7,377 7,057 7,270 _— _ _ _— 

Total, all rates ... 43,447 166,629 7,960 17,738 1,098 4,835 50 154 
Women’s welt boots 

and shoes: 

8,232 40,675 6,666 31,828 


Specific rate of duty 9,962 48,853 2,637 17,054 
305,077 13,054 143,083 17,399 
— 2,594 2,619 


Minimum rate of duty 22,559 204,793 11,289 108,254 


Maximum rate of duty 1,004 1,732 _ —— — 
Total, all rates ... 33,525 355,662 15,691 160,137 28,225 248,087 17,955 140,082 
Infants’ and children’s 
welt boots and shoes: 
120 629 


Specific rate of duty 


2,491 10,134 
Minimum rate of duty —_— aes 


eae 


2,145 1,987 


Ltd) 
L111 
Itt 


Maximum rate of duty 6,813 6,653 
Total, all rates ... 9,304 16,787 2,265 2,616 
Total, all welt boots 
303,521 2,475,193 187,543 1,533,513 122,341 1,028,291 91,493 722,124 


BG BOOS ..ccc00s 


1Preliminary 
1948 imports from Canada: Pairs 29,947, Value $308,730; Jan.-Aug. 1949 imports: Pairs 13,046, 


Value, $119,723. 
1948 imports from Mexico: Pairs 71,128, Value $392,241; Jan.-Aug. 1949 imports: Pairs 11,748, 


Value $79,915. 
1948 imports from other countries: Pairs 14,903, Value $240,709; Jan.-Aug. 1949 imports: Pairs 


6,054, Value $106,529. 


Jacobson To Saco-Moc 


Clarence N. Jacobson, formerly 
vice president and general merchan- 
dise manager of Sandler of Boston, 
has joined Saco-Moc Shoe Corp., 
Portland, Me., as vice president in 
charge of brand lines operations. The 
announcement was made by Na- 
thaniel P. Lyons, president of the 
firm. 

Well-known in the trade for his 
marketing and promotion of branded 
sport and casual footwear, Jacobson 
organized and directed the popular 
prices casual line of Buskens in 1944. 
More recently, he purchased the 
Royce Shoe Co. plant at Claremont, 
N. H., with Harold Cohen. The plant 
was offered for re-sale after the new 
owners decided not to operate in 
Claremont. 

Jacobson will make his headquar- 
ters in Boston where Saco-Moc plans 
to set up sales offices, warehousing 
and shipping facilities, He will be in 
charge of the branded lines Songo, 
Trail-Moc, Trail-Maker and Lone 
Trail. 

Other officers elected recently are: 
A. A. Bloom, vice president in charge 
of volume sales; George Barkin, vice 
president in charge of styling and 
sales; and John Merry, vice president 
in charge of factory production. 





@ La Valle Shoe Co., New York City, 
is introducing a new line of flats with 
outside heels, to retail at about $9.95. 
The flats come in 15 or more varia- 
tions of four basic patterns. 





New Sales Manager 


. . . of Technical Products Division of 
E. F. Drew & Co., Inc., New York City, 
is Dr. George Zinzalian, associated with the 
firm for the past 16 years. Dr. Zinzalian 
will direct sales and service activities of 
the Technical Products Division and Tex- 
tile and Leather Oils Departments. He 
will be responsible for the sale of all 
products produced by these departments, 
including Fatty Acids, Textile Detergents, 
Sulphonated Oils, Synthetic Esters, Ca- 
tionic Softeners, Yarn Processing Chemi- 
cals and Leather Oils. Headquarters will 
be located at Drew’s general offices at 15 
East 26th St., New York City. 
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Massachusetts 
@ Public sale of assets of Colleen 
Enterprises, Inc., Haverhill mail or- 
der firm, brought approximately 
$2000, it is reported. 


@ Sale at auction of assets of Janice 
Shoe Co., Lynn, realized approxi- 
mately $18,700, according to Atty. 
Frank Shapiro, assignee, it is re- 
ported. 


@ The National Foot Health Council 
will sponsor its 25th National Foot 
Health Week on May 20-27, 1950. 
The Council has planned a well- 
rounded promotional program 
throughout the country, according to 
chairman Joseph Lelyveld. 


@ Brockton shoe manufacturers re- 
ported a seasonal slacking off as shoe 
worker employment was hard hit. 
Total or partial unemployment af- 
fected many more workers in Boston, 
Lynn and Haverhill as well as wom- 
en’s shoe workers in Webster, Wor- 
cester and Fitchburg. Men’s shoe 
manufacturers report business at 
fairly good levels. 


@ Mosher Moccasin Co. is producing 
a new line of women’s hand-sewn 


moccasins at its North Abington 
plant. The plant, which began with 
a small number of employes turning 
out’ 30 pairs daily, now employs 
nearly 100 with a daily production 
of 450 pairs. 


® Fairhaven Corp., New Bedford 
handbag manufacturing affiliate of 
the Sol Mutterperl Co., has completed 
its most active year in sales, produc- 
tion and employment, according to 
Raphael Mutterperl, president. Ar- 
rangements are underway for expan- 
sion of operations, which will bring 
the total working force to 400 during 
1950, the firm’s 50th anniversary. 


Connecticut 


@ New Haven Shoe Week, sponsored 
by the local Chamber of Commerce, 
has been scheduled for the week of 
Feb. 13. Radio, television and news- 
papers will be used to make local 
citizens shoe conscious. Retailers are 
cooperating in the project. 


New York City 


@ Aristocrat Leather Products, Inc., 
New York City, have leased the build- 
o_o 49-55 Liberty St. in Newark, 


@ Macbeth Corp., New York City, 
occupied its new plant at Newburgh 
on Jan. 2. All manufacturing activi- 
ties as well as executive and general 
offices are now located in Newburgh 
where an expansion of manufacturing 
and research facilities is reported. 


@ Assignee’s sale of assets of So- 
ciety Handbag Co., Inc., New York 


City handbag manufacturers, realized 
approximately $5500, it is reported. 


@ Assignee’s sale of Arad Shoe Mfg. 
Corp., New York City footwear man- 
ufacturers, have been granted per- 
mission to file a provisional bond of 
$7500 and sell stock and fixtures at 
public auction. 


@ Anglo-American Hides Co., Inc., 
New York City export-import firm, is 
now exclusive representative in the 
U. S. for Oliviera Negreiros & Cia, 
Manaus, Brazil skin and fur export- 
ers. The Brazilian firm specializes in 
export of peccaries, deerskins and 
furskins. 


®@ E. M. Clarendon & Sons Co., hide 
and skin commission agents, has 
moved to new quarters at 154 Nassau 
St., New York City. The firm was 
formerly located at 78 Gold St. 


® Quality-Maid Footwear, Inc., has 
taken over the former Jay & Jay shoe 
factory at 135 Spring St., New York 
City, it is reported. Officers of the 
new firm are Joseph Myers, president 
and Fred Silverman, secretary-treas- 
urer. Both were formerly with Lor- 
raine Footwear. The firm will soon 
begin making women’s California 
process shoes. 


@ The New York office of Gregory 
& Read, women’s shoe manufacturer, 
will publish a monthly shoe fashion 
bulletin entitled “Foot Notes.” Vir- 
ginia Myer, formerly editor of Crea- 
tive Footwear, will be editor. 





MONEY AT THE THROTTLE 
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When the business outlook flashes a green light, it’s no 
time for a shortage of capital to put on the 
To such a need — the business-like answer is Crompton 
Factoring. We make cash advances against accounts 
receivable — to augment working capital. Your actual 
sales regulate the flow of new funds. 


rakes. 


It is a time-tested financial service that can readily give you a 
competitive edge you’ve never had. 
By taking over credits and credit risks, Crompton Factoring 
renders another vital service. We’re credit specialists... can doa 
better job... and save you money on credit overhead. 


If the growth of your business is being stunted by the lack of 
working capital, why not bring your problem to us? 


THE HUMAN FACTOR 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CoO., INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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A Henry Mendels*hn tas been an- 
pointed general manager of M. J. 
Saks Shoe Corp., New York City 
wholesalers. Mendelsohn was formerly 
with I. Miller & Sons, Inc., Carlisle 
Shoe Co., and Radcliffe Shoe Co. 


A Walter T. Dickerson has been re- 
elected president of Walter T. Dick- 
erson Co., nationally known manufac- 
turers of women’s shoes, located in 
Columbus, O. Other officers re-elected 
were Owen T. Dickerson, vice presi- 
dent; Charles G. Shriner, secretary, 
and E. T. Melancon, treasurer. Direc- 





tors renamed in addition to the offi- 
cers were Mrs. Dickerson, F. E. 
Burke and Walter M. Zuber. 


A Ansul Chemical Corp., has elected 
four new directors. They are: Leon- 
ard C. McKesson, vice president in 
charge of sales; Arthur C. Pope, vice 
nresident in charge of manufacturing; 
Stanley R. Holmquist, treasurer, and 
A. J. Whitford. The firm is located 
in Marinette, Wis. 


A Organizational changes announced 
at the Shoe Products Division of The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. include the fol- 
lowing: Roland G. Stiteler, formerly 
manager for repair trade sales at 
Atlanta, has moved to Clarksville, 
Tenn., as credit and sales service 
manager for the shoe products plant. 
Francis C. Derrington takes over his 
former post. The Boston, New York 
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BOSMACO Sewing Machine Parts 


“A Few Out of Many” 


The happy result of years of “know-how.” We make 


these parts the way we do to give long life and un- 


interrupted production. 


Customer satisfaction is what 


gives us those repeat orders. 
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and Philadelphia districts have been 
consolidated under the supervision of 
James A. Crawford, present manager 
of the New York district. 


A Henry Abrams has left Mel- 
Preston Shoe Corp., Brooklyn, and 
has been named Eastern sales repre- 
sentative for the Turian Co., Phila- 
delphia. His headquarters will be lo- 
cated in the Marbridge Bldg., New 
York City. 


A Guy Fonville has joined Thomas 
Cort, Ltd., New York City, as sales 
representative. Fonville was formerly 
associated with La Valle, Inc. 


A Robert M. Johnson has been named 
vice president and general sales man- 
ager of Robbie Shoe Corp., Lowell. 
He was formerly a sports shoe and 
eel buyer with Kays-Newport, 
ne. 


A C. Roger Witherbee, salesman for 

A. Corbin & Son., Marlboro, Mass., 
has been elected president of the 
Boston Shoe Travelers Assn. for 
1950. He succeeds Joseph Condon of 
Ouimet Stay & Leather Co. Wither- 
spoon has been associated with Cor- 
bin for the past 22 years, the last 10 
as New England representative. 


A Giles H. Meyer has been appointed 
sales representative for the C. H. 
Alden Division of The Old Colony 
Shoe Co., Brockton. Formerly with 
Miller Shoe Co., Cincinnati, in the 
South and Southwest, Meyer will 
cover the West Coast and Mountain 
States for Old Colony. 


A Edward L. Maus is now covering 
Missouri, southern Illinois and south- 
ern Indiana for Johansen Bros. Shoe 
Co., St. Louis. Maus has been the 
firm’s assistant sales manager for the 
past three years. He is succeeded by 
Perry M. Clark. 











NAM Prexy 


... is C. A. Putnam who takes office on 
Jan. 1 as president of the National Associa- 


tion of Manufacturers. Putnam is presi- 
dent of the Markem Machine Co., Keene, 
N. H., makers of power-driven ‘marking 
and identifying devices used in the shoe 
manufacturing industry. Born in Exeter, 
N. H., on May 26, 1890, Putnam joined the 
Markem Co. in 1911, sold the firm’s equip- 
ment in the U. S. and Europe as sales 
engineer, and was elected president in 1929. 
His firm is the largest of its kind in the 
world, employing 200 production workers. 
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1949's Ten Outstanding News Events 


% 4 Shoes 


The Federal Trade Commission reported to Congress that 
fully 57.5 percent of the shoe industry’s total net capital 
assets are controlled by only 15 (except rubber) manu- 
facturers, In a study entitled “The Concentration of Pro- 
ductive Facilities,” the Commission found that the indus- 
try’s production was one of “moderate concentration.” 








Congress raised the federal minimum wage from 40 cents 





to 75 cents per hour. The new minimum, effective Jan. 25, 





1950, seriously affected the shoe industry, according to 
NSMA. which pointed out the “relatively large number 
of unskilled operators who are paid on a piece rate 
business.” 


Shoe manufacturers contended at a Wage and Hour 
Division hearing that a shoe learner provision be estab- 





lished calling for a subminimum wage rate. Trade Associa- 





tions asked for a 26-week learner period, a starting wage 
rate of 5714 cents per hour, and regulation of the number 
of learners needed at any one time at 20 percent of total 
production workers. Decision was withheld until Jan.. 


1950. 


The U. S. shoe industry expressed growing concern over 
news of the first large-scale shipments and sale of Czecho- 
slovakian shoes to the country since 1939. The Czech- 
shoes, introduced at the National Shoe Fair, consisted of 
women’s cement and slip-lasted shoes made to retail here 
at about $3. 








——__<.—___. 


Byron A. Gray, president of International Shoe Co., told 
a Senate investigating committee that the firm’s average 
net profit between 1939 and 1948 was only 5.67 percent. 
Gray added it was not surprising “to ‘find the price of shoes 
moving roughly in line with wage rates. The committee 
was probing “price spreads.” 





—~—_. 


The U. S. Govt.’s anti-trust suit against United Shoe 


Leather 


Devaluation of the pound sterling and the Argentine peso 
failed to step up U. S. imports of badly-needed hides and 
skins. In most cases, rawstock price raises at origin 
brought prices back to pre-devaluation levels beyond the 
reach of U. S. tanners. The Tanners’ Council saw no pros- 
pect of immediate relief until foreign nations showed some 
“reciprocity” in their reciprocal trade agreements, 





———_~>— —— 


A “lock-out” strike among 18 member-tanneries of the 
Fulton County (\. Y.) Tanners Assn., which kept nearly 
900 worker-members of International Fur & Leather Work- 
ers Union, CIO, idle for six months, appeared ended when 
the newly-formed Upstate Tannery Workers Union reached 
a preliminary agreement with the Association. The strike 
brought the nation’s supply of glove leathers to a danger- 
ously low level. 








The U. S. State Dept. announced new tariff rates on 
imports of hides, skins and tanning extracts. The rates, 
as stipulated in the Annecy Agreement, lowered duties on 
several categories of hides and skins from five to four 
percent and from 714 to 34 percent on valonia extract, 
effective on or after Jan. 1, 1950. 








—_—».—— — 


Members of the Hide and Skin Task Force told Gen. 
Joseph W. Byron, director of the Hides, Leather and Shoe 
Division, National Security Resources Board, that a single, 
centralized procurement unit for purchase of hides, skins 
and footwear is a must if chaos on M-Day is to be avoided. 
The recommendation was fundamentally the same as that 
proposed by the Shoe Task Force and Leather Task Force 


at similar meetings. 





Stockholders of the American Oak Leather Co., 68-year- 
old sole leather tannery, voted to uphold recommendation 
of the board of directors to dissolve the firm. William H. 
Mooney, president, said the liquidation was due to growing 
competition in the sole leather business from composition 
and rubber soles and failure of the sole leather business to 
keep pace with the shoe industry. 








The British Labor Govt. announced the end of Govt. 





Machinery Corp. was heard in Federal Court, Boston, by 





Judge Charles E. Wyzanski, Jr. The Govt. submitted a 
lengthy 900-page trial brief containing more than 4500 
documents and purporting to show that USMC monopo- 
lizes the shoe machinery industry. United’s defense will 


be heard in 1950. 


—_—e———. 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. announced it was closing its 


controls on bulk hide buying for Dec. 31, 1949. Decontrol 
was expected to ease conditions in world hide markets. 
British tanners predicted a price rise in leathers but shoe 
manufacturers were faced with the prospect of absorbing 
the added costs. The Govt. showed no inclination to lift 
shoe price ceilings on “utility” shoes, 





— 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. announced it was entering 





Brockton plant permanently, after it failed to reach an 








(Concluded on Page 12) 
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the tanning machinery market and would distribute some 





(Concluded on Page 12) 








Shoes ise (Concluded from Page 11) 

agreement with the Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied Crafts- 
men on a new wage scale. Later, workers refused to return 
when company officials reopened the plant at “company 
rates.” At year’s end, a company committee was named 
to study the disposition of the Montello plant. 


———— 


Close to 2400 shoe workers went on strike for 10 weeks 
at Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O., after management and 
union failed to agree on a new contract. At one time, the 
company considered leaving Portsmouth. Settlement of 
a new contract with United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
found the “escalator” wage clause eliminated. 








———~»—— 


United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, told Leather and 


Shoes in an exclusive interview that pensions paid-for-by- 





management would form the basis of its future contract 
negotiations. President Thornton said that the union 
would follow a hold-the-line policy on wages for the coming 
year. 
a a 

The U. S. Navy promised to limit its future shoe pro- 
curement to the filling of replacement needs and agreed to 
test side leather uppers in place of calf leather for its 
service shoes. The action resulted when NSMA charged the 
Navy with excessive shoe buying at the rate of six pairs 
to every man. 





Leather... (Concluded from Page 11) 


tanning machinery it had developed. Hitherto, the Turner 
Tanning Machinery Co., a wholly-owned subsidiary, had 
acted as chief distributor for USMC tanning machinery. 





Tanners attending the Spring Convention of the Tan- 
ners’ Council at Virginia Beach heard trade spokesmen 
attack foreign rawstock controls and restrictions as cause 
of most of the U.S. industry’s present ills. Council presi- 
dent, Sherwood B. Gay, charged the unhealthy condition 
of world markets was keeping upward pressure on hide 
and skin prices. 








—_——_»——__—. 


Purchases of approximately 50,000 light hides from 
Argentina by American buyers—the first ia many months 
—were reported. Rumor that [API was about to release 
its control of hide exports became rampant at year’s end 
as the National Hide Assn. stated that U. S. dealers had 


purchased over a million and a half hides from the Peron 
Govt. 








——@———. 


The national CIO expelled the United Electric Workers 
from its ‘ranks as “Communist-led” and threatened to bring 
similar action against 11 other leftwing unions, including 
International Fur & Leather Workers Union. Ben Gold, 
union president, was declared ineligible to hold office in 
the national CIO executive council when an amendment, 
barring Communists, was passed. 
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HADLEY’S COMBINATION 
WHITE CLEANER AND POLISH 
Easy to apply, economical, leaves 
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WISCONSIN « MINNESOTA 


L. E. Regan, 1909 W. Larchmont Ave. 
Chicago 13, lil. 


IN CHICAGO 
The Howard Irwin Co., 208 N. Wells St. 
OHIO + PENNSYLVANIA 


Harry C. Ward, 3111 E. Main St. 
Columbus, Ohio 


514 CALVARY AVE. © @ @ 






..-FOR WHITE KID, 
CALF OR SIDE 
LEATHER and ELK 


SEE YOUR NEAREST REPRESENTATIVE OR WRITE US DIRECT 


SEN:CE 1919 


HADLEY BROS.: UHL CO. 





ST. LOUIS 15, MO. 
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about welt shoe innersoles 























If you are a maker of welt shoes and are using conventional chan- 
neled leather innersoles you know how costs have soared. You know 
also that if you could switch to a very light leather innersole or to 
a light synthetic innersole you could effect substantial savings. 


That’s where we come into the picture. We put a rib, a substantial 
permanent rib, on materials that are too light to be channeled . . . 


and we save you anywhere from 30c upward in doing it. 


Just listen to this . . . one of America’s leading shoe manufacturers 
speaking: “We have used Prime Process innersoles in one million 


pair of our shoes without a single cripple.” He is only one of many. 


Today our innersole process is being used at the rate of approx- 
imately 2,000,000 pair monthly. 


If you are making welt shoes, men’s, women’s or children’s, using 
either leather, cork or synthetic innersoles, write to us for informa- 
tion that will enable you to make substantial and satisfactory foot- 


wear at large savings per pair. 
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Greater Speed and Increased 
Output with this New 


Rapid Folding Machine-Model J 


This new machine is already a top performer 
in scores of Fitting Rooms and there are plenty 
of reasons why. 


Its speed of 2,000 RPM (400 RPM faster than 





previous model) permits greater folding volume. 
A totally different mechanical principle results in 


quieter and smoother operation. 


The Rapid Folding Machine Model J is a typi- 
cal product of WAC research in that it improves 
the efficiency of the operation while reducing fatigue 
of the operator. Your local United branch office 
will be pleased to show you how this machine 
can bring these advantages to your production. 


New design and highly synchronized timing of 
the 5 work-handling parts results in greatly im- 
proved mechanical control of the work. Thus the 
operator's job is made easier and at the same 
time the operator is able to give more attention 
to quality and uniformity without loss of volume. 
All internal parts are splash lubricated — only 
a few points at the machine head need daily 
oiling. This means almost no maintenance cost 


and “down” time. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Does Big Business Dominate The Shoe Industry ? 


HE shoe industry is the 12th 

largest industry in the U. S. in 
terms of value of production. A few 
months ago the Federal Trade Com- 
mission reported to Congress that 
there was a “moderate concentration” 
of production in the shoe industry 
(exclusive of rubber footwear.) It 
stated that 57.5 percent of the indus- 
try’s total net capital assets (land, 
buildings, equipment) were held by 
only 15 companies of the approxi- 
mately 1,150 firms comprising the in- 
dustry. 

Unfortunately, this was confused 
by many as meaning that 15 shoe 
firms controlled 57.5 percent of the 
industry’s shoe output. In fact, a 
breakdown of the report revealed 
that the Big Four (International, En- 
dicott-Johnson, Brown and General) 
held 46.8 percent of the industry’s 
total net capital assets, while the next 
four (Florsheim, Craddock-Terry, 
George E. Keith and Selby) held 6.3 
percent. Thus, these eight firms to- 
gether controlled 53.1 percent of the 
net capital assets, while the remaining 
seven of the original 15 firms held 
4.4 percent. 

A faint suggestion of “monopoly” 
might have been implied by the fig- 
ures showing that International held 
23.6 percent of the net capital assets 
and Endicott-Johnson held 16 per- 
cent, the two combined controlling 


39.6 percent. 


Capital Assets and Output 


The National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association charged that the report 
“definitely overstates the degree of 
concentration in shoe manufacturing. 

. It does not follow that these or 
any other 15 firms produce anywhere 
near 57.5 percent of the total produc- 
tion of shoes.” 

‘What, then, is the real relation be- 
tween shoe output and net capital 
assets? Data compiled by the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, based on 
1947 Census of Manufactures figures, 
provides an enlightening picture. 

The Big Four in the shoe industry 
(McElwain is excluded because in 
1939 it was purchased by the Mel- 
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"Bigness" is only relative in the shoe industry. 
Domination of output by the few is far less pro- 
nounced than generally believed. Here are some 
enlightening facts. 


ville Shoe Corp. to become a manu- 
facturing-retail chain combination) 
control 28 percent of the industry’s 
total output. The first eight firms 
are responsible for 36 percent of the 
total shoe production. The first 20 
firms produce 45 percent. And the 
first 50 firms produce 58 percent. 

It is obvious, therefore, that there 
is a great difference between control 
of net capital assets and ratio of shoe 
output by shoe firms. For instance, 
while International possesses 23.6 
percent of the industry’s net capital 
assets it accounts for about 11 per- 
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cent of the industry’s total produc- 
tion. While Endicott-Johnson holds 
16 percent of the net capital assets it 
accounts for only eight percent of 
total shoe output. Aside from the 
five or six largest firms in the indus- 
try, probably no other single com- 
pany accounts for more than one per- 
cent of total shoe production. 


Historical Ratio 


For the past 50 years the number 
of shoe manufacturing firms as al- 


(Concluded on Page 25) 
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Finishing Products With Leather 


B* means of a simple and efficient 
new coating technique, leather 
is being used to finish or cover a 
variety of products at Magna Elec- 
tronics Co., Inc., Los Angeles. 

The products include wood and 
metal housings or similar compon- 
ents of electronic musical instru- 
ments, amplifiers, recorders, public- 
address equipment, radio sets, phono- 
graphs, etc. — on which ordinary 
coatings would not be sufficiently 
durable to withstand considerable 
handling. 

The process consists, briefly, of 
laminating thin leather sheets to cel- 








By Thomas A. Dickinson 


Leather is joined with plastic by a new bonding 
process to give leather a new market as a covering 
for various products. 


lulose plastic sheets so that the latter 
can be permanently adhered to the 
product surfaces by means of solvents 
and a lacquer primer coating. : 

Leathers range from first-quality 
calfs to goat or morocco products, and 
are selected for each different appli- 
cation in accordance with their grair 
effects and appearance. 


Leather with Plastic 


After a material is selected for a 
specified application, the leather is 
trimmed to appropriate dimensions 
in a conventional manner and ad- 
hered to transparent cellulose acetate 





sheeting with a cellulose nitrate 
binder. The latter produces a strong 
bond between the plastic sheeting 
and the leather at room temperature, 
and only light pressures are required 
to assure optimum contact of the mat- 
ing surfaces during the bonding 
process. 

Product surfaces are prepared for 
leather finishing by careful cleaning 
and spray coating with a clear lac- 
quer primer. Purpose of the primer 
is to provide a base to which the 
leather-bonded plastic sheet can be 
permanently adhered. 


The primer coating is allowed to 
dry, then a combination of alcohol 
and acetone solvents is brush-coated 
onto the leather-bonded plastic sur- 
face until the latter becomes soft and 
tacky. 

Alcohol and acetone solvents are 
used because they are capable of soft- 
ening and fusing both celluose acetate 
and lacquer primer materials; and, 
since they are extremely volatile at 
room temperature, it is necessary to 
apply the solvent-softened _ plastic 
surfaces of the plastic-leather lam- 
inate as soon as adequate tackiness 
is attained in order to allow excess 
solvents in the plastics to penetrate 
the lacquer primer coating. 

Considerable manual stretching is 
usually necessary to produce a 


(Concluded on Page 24) 
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Wrinkle-Free Toe Linings 
AND NO QUESTION ABOUT IT! | 











BUILD COMFORT AND SALES WITH *CELASTIC! 


For over twenty years Celastic box toes have brought positive 
toe comfort to men, women and children. The assurance that 





toe linings are permanently secure . . . in one style or one hun- 





dred ... in one shoe or one million, is the Celastic contribution 


_ to toe comfort. Good will and consumer satisfaction accumu- UNITED SHOE MACHINERY 


lated by year after-year of Celastic performance prove that it’s CORPORATION 
good business to provide your customers with the best. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


*CELASTIC” is a registered trade-mark of the Celastic Corporation 
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DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


They just can’t take it? 


Genuine reptiles are usually barke 


tanned and are quickly and permae 


nently discolored by steam. 


Do not attempt to steam-soften 
thermoplastic box toes in rep- 

tile uppers. Get your Beckwith 

agent’s recommendation in 

advance of cutting uppers. 
Depending upon which prace 

tice your conditions best favor, 

he can either supply you with 

dry heaters or arrange for your 
‘Sanperery use of eanned pre- 
pared solvent box toes which 
require no solvent wet- 


ting at pulling-over. 
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Teehnieal Tips 


For Shoe 


Closed-Toe California 


The closed-toe California has been 
the dream of many _ shoemakers, 
meeting with limited success. The 
same applies to the closed heel. 

A new method goes back to the 
Stitchdown Thread Lasting Machine, 
or possibly the Puritan. In other 
words, the tip of the California shoe 
is not stitched to the sock lining but 
is first formed on a Toe Forming or 
shaping machine. After this form- 
ing, the last is inserted, or retained 
in the shoe depending on the process 
of forming, and the tip of the shoe 
is stitched to the sock lining by using 
the Thread Laster. 

This operation constitutes a lasting 
or pulling to the wood operation 
which lends more shapeliness to the 
California structure. This lasting-in 
or pulling effect cannot be avoided 
when chain stitch machines are used 
in this manner, remembering that 
the early welting machines actually 
served to last in parts of the shoe. 
If this operation at the toe has a 
lasting-in effect, there must be sur- 
plus upper material to trim off, which 
may be done with one of several 


Foremen 


suitable machines. 

The next step is to attach the 
wrapper in the usual way, though 
there may not be too much edge to 
stitch to in this tip part. But this is 
all that is needed to understand this 
new method of making a closed-toe 
California. 

The introduction of a box toe, and 
the use of this method and use of a 
counter at the heel need no discus- 
sion to the average shoemaker. 

Stitchdowns of the early days were 
shaped with molding machines— 
toe and heel—before stitching to 
the vamp. 

Another precaution lies in the dan- 
ger of lasting to the wood; the Cali- 
fornia last does not equal a Welt or 
McKay or any last used in the lasting- 
to-the-wood method. Hence there 
may be a little danger in lasting to 
the smaller California last. But the 
danger is rather remote owing to 
lasting only the tip of the shoe 
where no tightness is apt to affect the 
foot comfort as would occur were 
the shoe so lasted to the wood in the 
shank and instep area. 

By Herman Golthier 


Rough Rounding 

We often see poor Rough Round- 
ing on Goodyear Welts, with refer- 
ence to men’s shoes, particularly at 
the outside of the toe area, from the 
end of the outside ball to the toe. As 
much as one-eighth of an inch may 
be noted in the edge variations be- 
tween any given two pairs. 

There are numerous contributing 
causes to this variation in edge meas- 
urements. Some would say the in- 
sole channelling margin; others the 
wiping of the bed or toe laster; and 
others the manner in which the shoe 
is held during the attaching of the 
welting. 

One recent method of improvement 
is the clamp feed arrangement, in 
which the crease guide clamps and 
feeds the shoe rather than the sticker 
point. Also, the device wherein the 
chopping knife tilts with the swing 
of the shoe about the toe holds prom- 
ise. 
The technics of good Rough 
Rounding have not improved since 
1914. The welt should be placed 
not too close to the edge to make 
for a swell or “bump,” not too far 
under the edge of the last so that 
the crease guide will not be given 
even support. Though the forepart 
of a shoe is rounded by the forepart 
gauge, the crease guide still func- 





, 
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L. B. Rhein Co. 
St. Louis 


The quality of leather is determined by the 
skill of the artisan who controls the produc- 
tion. Since the turn of the century, Manasse- 
Block has built a force of artisan workmen 
who produce leathers of uniform quality. 


CHROME RETAN SHOULDERS 


The Best Value 
TO CHALLENGE 


REPRESENTED BY: 
Wm. I. Johnson Co. 


Herbert A, Cohen Co. 
San Francisco—Los Angeles 





The Competitive Market 


John G. Mahler Co. 

Boston Dallas 

C. Roy Fisher 
Rochester 





TANnNNADNI 


MANASSE-BLOCR 


cOoOmpPaAhNn ¥ 





























MILITARY BELTS 


mutne SHELL CORDOVAN 
one HUGH usarne/comnnnn 0 


TANNERY and MAIN OFFICE:1525 W. Homer St., CHICAGO 22, III. 
KAYE & BARNES, INC., 93 South Street, Boston ° FRED SCHENKENBERG, Dallas, Texas 
A. J. & J. R. COOK, INC., Los Angeles and San Francisco 
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tions, for if the welt is “hilly” the 
shoe will not stay up against the 
crease. guide, resulting in a “full” 
shoe. That the welt must be pains- 
takingly flattened or beaten out is a 
foregone conclusion; and also that 
the outsole must be in uniform temper 
so as not to interfere with even cut- 
ting. A bony spot will cause the knife 
to deflect. The fitting of the crease 
guide and forepart gauge are all up 
to the individual requirements of 
the operator of the Rough Rounder. 

Of vital importance is to train 
really good Rough Rounding oper- 
ators. The Rough Rounding opera- 
tion, despite all the talk of machine 
fittings, is still in the manual class, 
requiring a high degree of physical 
dexterity, a good eye, and an eye for 
line. 

The practice of rough trimming of 
the shoe immediately after Rough 
Rounding may help somewhat, but it 
can do little good if the stock or 
leather has been cut too close at the 
outside of the toe. Besides, this is 
needless extra cost, and does not 
answer the real need or solve the 
real problem. 


H. L. LaRouche 


Eliminating Spindling Of 
California Wrappers 


Despite the belief of many that a 
California wrapper can be lasted 
down without preliminary use of the 
hand pincers to spindle or draw up 
on the wrapper so as to reduce the 
danger of a wrapper lasted loosely 
and puffy at the feather of the plat- 
form, some kind of spindling is ne- 
cessary. This does not mean always 
that the slow and laborious use of 
the pincers is necessary but that some 
equivalent substitute must be offered. 

There are several new machines in 
the offing but one of the most immedi- 
ate and practicable is the Model C 
Upper Cementer type of machine with 
new fittings. These fittings do tension 
or pull the wrapper tautly over the 
feather of the platform at the time 
of cementing, through the use of an 
adjustable button on the end of the 
bottom shaft. This button, at the time 
the wrapper is held tightly by the 
feeding wheels, pulls against this ac- 
tion so that the wrapper cannot do 
other than yield in the right direction, 
away from the stitching. 

These fittings are obtainable under 
the collective number of 188 ULC. 

H. C. Abbott 
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GEILICH 


GEILICH LEATHER CO. TAUNTON, MASS. 








Real White SHEEP 


Actually Tanned WHITE—Noft Bleached 


THOMAS A. O'KEEFE 


EST. 1907 


LEATHER COMPANY 


4 GOODHUE ST. SALEM, MASS. 
Also ... General Line of SHEEPSKINS for cannent tRaves 
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CORRECTED GRAIN 
ELK SIDES 
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TIPPING 


a Heritle Splits 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 


FULL GRAIN 
ELK SIDES 
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When You Build a Bridge 


YS aYC-1-1 1 Kel-Mel ale Mm a (1-1) 
Select from these Basic Designs 


Well-fitted shanks are essential in preserving the 
work of stylist, last maker, and shoemaker. Much 
of their creative skill and craftsmanship can be 
lost unless the shank — strongest structural mem- 
ber of the shoe — fits properly and helps to main- 
tain correctlines. 


If your present shank fitting schedule leaves 
room for improvement in your shoemaking, you 
need United's shank fitting service by specialists. 
Judge for yourself in your own shoes the effec- 
tiveness of a properly fitted shank. 

Just ask your United Man. 









Vita-Tempered Steel Shanks 
are tough, hard, uniform. 






- Stylea2 wit 
Plddfe: Fit like master models. Clean, 
8 ready-to-use. Preserve bal- 


anced fread, 


UNITED SHOEN Va TTL Rate) Stel Vtitel. 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Develonments 





Hydraulic Arch Support 


The idea of a hydraulic arch sup- 
port offers a unique contribution to 
foot health. The construction is 
discussed here. It may be in- 
serted in any given shoe or prefer- 
ably built into the shoe during proc- 
ess so as not to crowd the foot into 
a narrower space than the last pro- 
vides. 

The idea comprises two layers of 
rubber or synthetic material easily 


cemented together in different 
pockets therein. The hydraulic 


fluid is inserted just before clos- 
ing the aperture leading from the 
main arch of the foot. In _ the 
normal foot, the fluid lends support 
beneath the heel, metatarsal joints, 
and arch of the foot. But in feet 
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needing arch correction, the fluid 
piles up and supports the weak area. 
For example, when the arch is weak 
or flattened, the fluid supports the 
foot by not letting it touch “bottom.” 

Source: Pat. No. 2,477,588; G. H. 


Dumm, Kent, Ohio. 
Leather Cutting Machine 


This machine has to do with a 
cutting knife operated by a flexible 
shaft. This shaft continues from the 
gear shown in the cutaway section, 
to the end of which a circular knife 
is attached. This construction pro- 
vides a knife powerful enough to cul 
through light sole leather. 

The machine introduces other im- 
portant fittings, notably a control for 
adjusting the steady depth of the 


knife and the distance sideways, ad- 
vanced or retarded, depending on the 
material to be cut. It may be ad- 
justed to cut to any depth even in 
light material, or the material may 
be completely severed. 

There is far more accuracy than 
in the use of a dragging knife, which 
cuts unevenly and tears inferior 
stock. But this high speed rotary 
cutter can be used for the same oper- 
ation on material not now usable. 
The fact that another knife mounted 
in horizontal position must be used 
in this conjunction does not affect 
the value of this construction. 

Source: ‘Pat. No, 2,485,449; I. 
Kirsch and R. Korenman, Bronx. 
N. ¥.¢G. 

Plastic Luggage Material 

A plastic material known as “Mus- 
tang” has been introduced for use in 
luggage and case covering. This 
“leather-like” material is said to be 
substantially less expensive than ordi- 
nary plastic leathercloth. It is ap- 
plied in the same manner as real 
leather or pyroxylin-coated fabric. 

Mustang is a vinyl-coated fibrous 
base material which eliminates the 
necessity for any special types of 
vinyl glue. Its manufacturers state 
that it has the same working quali- 


FIRST QUALITY 


Many manufacturers who carefully guard their built-up prestige 
insure the superior quality of their products by using THIELE 
LEATHERS, because they have entire confidence in Thiele's set 
policy of uniformly-high standard quality through every phase of 


Tanning. 


@ SPORTING GOODS and GLOVE LEATHERS ®@ 
GARMENT @ HORSE @ COW BELLIES @ DEERSKINS @ SPLITS 


Also Contract Work 


127 N. 27th St., Milwaukee 8, Wis. 


THIELE TANNING COMPANY 
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“SHOE TRIMMINGS” 
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SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 
VEGETABLE 
For Linings, Bag, Case, and Strap 
CHROME RETAN SOLE LEATHER 
Velvet Finished and Waterproofed 


e e 
Contract Tanning 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 








‘KORN LEATHER COMPANY | 


TANNERS OF 

FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Side Leather 

MEN'S AND WOMEN'S 

_IN THE POPULAR PRICED RANGE 


_ PEABODY, MA ASS., v. Ss A 
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ties as leather or pyroxylin-coated 
fabric. Mustang has a shiny finish 
and comes in a wide range of colors. 
Source: Texileather Corp., 607 
Madison St., Toledo 4, Ohio. 


Synthetic Resin 

Polyco 360 is a new synthetic resin 
tanning aid that produces pronounced 
yet controllable plumping with mini- 
mum shrinkage. 

Manufacturers of agents used in 
the tanning of kid, goat and, particu- 
larly, snails and cred grain leath- 
ers should find the properties of 
Polyco 360 especially interesting. A 
product of modern resin technology, 
Polyco 360 is a non-molding, non- 
deteriorating solution which can be 
infinitely diluted with water. Because 
of its properties, solutions formulated 
from Polyco 360 are stable, homo- 
geneous and inexpensive. 

A copy of Technical Data Sheet 
P-17, which gives a step-by-step de- 
scription of the formulations and 
controls used as well as the results 
achieved, can be had by writing 
directly to the manufacturer. 

Source: American Polymer Corp., 
101 Foster St., Peabody, Mass. 


> 


Finishing Leather Products 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


smooth, blister-free leather finish 
coating. Then the edges of the 
leather materials are clamped in the 
stretched position so that they can- 
not wrinkle until solvent evaporation 
fuses the intermediate plastic-primer 
materials. 


No Glue 


Leather ‘finish coatings have been 
used from time to time by other com- 
panies, but most of the latter endeav- 
ored to glue leather directly to wood 
or metal surfaces. Direct gluing may 
be a satisfactory procedure in con- 
nection with products that are strictly 
ornamental, but in most circum- 
stances it has been found that the 
bond between leather and basic prod- 
uct surfaces is not strong enough to 
withstand rough usage when stand- 
ard glue materials serve as the bond- 
ing medium. 

With the process now in use at the 
Magna Electronics plant, the bonds 
between leather and product surfaces 
are as strong as the materials them- 
selves and flexible enough to remain 
unbroken even when subjected to 
rather severe impacts. 

In terms of material costs, the new 
process is rather expensive. How- 
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ever, very few production difficulties 
have thus far been experienced and 
the process is regarded as excep- 
tionally efficient since little drying 
time is required to solidify the 
solvent-plastic adhesive mediums. 
Magna Electronics Company is a 
four-year-old firm now handling a 
gross volume of $500,000 worth of 
business per year with 50 employes 
in about 10,000 square feet of plant 
space. It is owned and operated by 
A. E. Du Hamell, former executive 
for General Electric Co., and Glenn 
Yingling, a veteran Coast Guardsman 


during World War II. 


——@————— 


Does Big Business ... 
(Concluded from Page 15) 


ways average between 1,000 and 
1,500. Over that period the total num- 
ber has tended to decline, but except 
for the war years never dipped below 
the 1,000 mark. Moreover, there has 
been a “historical ratio” of output 
among shoe manufacturing firms. 
There have always been the “bigs” 
and “mediums” and “smalls,” and 
the size or production ratio among 
them has always been pretty much the 
same. The change has occurred in 
the growth or shrinkage of individual 
firms. For instance, 25 years ago 
General Shoe Corp., just started, was 
one of the very small firms, while 
today it is among the Big Four. 


Comparisons 

How does the shoe industry com- 
pare with other major industries in 
“concentration” of production by 
leading firms? In the shoe industry 
the first four firms account for about 
28 percent of the total output, while 
the first 20 firms account for about 
45 percent, Tires and tubes: the first 
four, 77 percent, the first 20, 98 per- 
cent; blast furnaces: first four, 68 
percent, first 20, 92 percent; autos: 
first four, 55 percent, first 20, 78 per- 
cent; steel; first four, 44 percent, first 
20, 82 percent; chemicals: first four, 
48 percent, first 20, 86 percent; pe- 
troleum refining: first four, 38 per- 
cent, first 20, 84 percent. (See 
Chart Page 15.) 

There are some industries (tires 
and tubes, steel, oil refining, chemi- 
cals, blast furnaces, etc.) where the 
first 50 companies control 92 to 100 
percent of the production of their re- 
spective industries. Compare _ this 
with the approximately 58 percent 
dominated by the first 50 firms in the 
shoe industry. “Concentration of 
output” as applied to the shoe indus- 
try, therefore, is only a relative term. 
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CUTTING, PERFORATING, 


MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 










Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle near Jefferson 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Phone: GRand 2143 





_ Associate 
NEW ERA DIE CO. 


Red Lion, Pa. | 














CHROME SPLITS 


FOR GLOVE -GARMENT anpd 
SPORTING GOODS TRADE 


COW BELLIES 
COW SIDES 
HORSE FRONTS 


LA W TANNING 





















COMPANY 


401 S0.7+h St. MILWAUKEE ,WIS. 











Brazilian Leathers | (@caieenhen 


I Brass Base 
Ask : " Focuion Sodas: 

Schlossinger & Cia. Lida. 

Caixa Postal 917 


Sao Paulo, Brazil 


Bronze 
Gunmetal ¢ Colors 


Nickel ¢ 























WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 
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ORTHMANN 
LABORATORIES INC. 





1. TO PREVENT leather from drying out in process 


and in storage. about any—and a/J]—of your tan- 
2. TO CONDITION LEATHER in mulling rooms. ning problems. 
3. TO PREVENT fires and explosions when rubbing with 

naphtha or otker volatiles. @ Get our advice—our hel 
THESE are cold weather dry air problems that cost the relative to those perplexing iffi- 

leather industry thousands of dollars annual loss. They can culties regarding Finish—and Re- 

be easily eliminated with economical Armstrong Steam aes : 

Humidifiers. The small C-2 unit illustrated will handle up callin shoe factories. 

to 40,000 cu. ft.,* lists for $120.00 complete e Fellowships in problems of re- 


ready for installation. Figure this small price 
against dry air deterioration of leather. Write 
for 12-PAGE BULLETIN giving complete data. 
ARMSTRONG MACHINE WORKS, Maple 
St., Three Rivers, Michigan. 


search—for various industries allied 
with tanning. 


@ Have us develop any new 
processes you have under contem- 
plation. 





*Assuming 70° F. temp. two air changes per hour. 

August C. Orthmann 

Director & President 922 NORTH 4th STREET 
Milwaukee. Wis. Telephone: DAly 8-6426—8-6247 

















A COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


“The Rotary Way" combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 
French Cord Binding with the “Rotary French Cord Turning machine, a 
notably effective method for pro- 
ducing results that can up your 
sales. Our exclusive coatings, when 
used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 




















Vy 
' machine Os 
. YO 1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Leather 
 MAIRIKIETS 


Seasonal slowdown hits leather 
markets. Sales spotty but prices 
generally firm. Demand for sole 
leather offal slows. Suedes find 
more interest. 


Sole Leathers 

Despite uncertain market situation 
and slow buyer demand, prices con- 
tinue to hold nominally in Boston sole 
leather market. Very few sales re- 
ported. Tanners quote variety of 
reasons. Seasonal slowdown, manu- 
facturers take inventory, hide mar- 
ket uneasy all cited. Only light bends 
in demand but few around. Most sell 
at 64-66c, when available. Mediums 
and heavies find little interest but 
tanners still anticipate good spring 
run. Next few weeks should tell story, 
they say. 

Light Bends: 64-66c 

Medium Bends: 56-60c 

Heavy Bends: 54-58c 


Philadelphia sole leather tanners 
say business continues to quiet. No 
pick-up expected in the weeks fol- 
lowing the Holiday season. Repair 
and factory bends continue slow. 
Prices of bends remain at the 58-59c 
level quoted last week. Bellies and 
heads selling at prime prices. There 
seems to be no end in demand for 
bellies and heads, which, for reasons 
not too clear to tanners, are selling 
much better than the superior lea- 
ther that goes into repair and factory 
bends. 





Sole Leather Offal 


Sole leather offal market, most ac- 
tive in recent months; slows down con- 
siderably as demand slows. Seasonal 
factors enter picture but tanners re- 
port buyers are beginning to resist 
high prices. Most place orders for 
replacement needs only. Prices show 
decided weakness this week with bulk 
of sales made at 2c or more below 
recent prices. Bellies, both cow and 
steer, slow down noticeably. Most 
tanners unable to get more than 45c 
for them, although some sales made 
at 46c. Many well below this price. 
Single shoulders with heads on still 
bring up to 50c for lights, about 40- 
44c for heavies. Double roughs 
slower; up to 65 paid for welting 
stock; waist belt stock finds fewer 
sales up to 70c. Heads and shanks 
unchanged. 

Bellies: Steers: 44-46c; Cow 44- 

46c 

Single shoulders, heads on: Light, 

46-50c; Heavy 40-44c 

Double rough shoulders: 64-70c 

Heads: 21-24c 

Fore shanks: 32-34c 

Hind shanks: 34-36c 


Calf Leathers 


Boston calf market continues 
steady although sales not as active 
as recently. Strong rawskin market 
continues to hold finished leather 
prices at firm levels. Lightweight 
calf widely wanted, hard to find. Some 
price rises noted in this leather, but 
bulk of sales made at former prices. 
Buyers continue to show interest in 








LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 





THIS 
KIND OF LEATHER WEEK 
CALF (Men's HM) ....... 90-1.06 
CALF (Women's) ......... 85-1.06 
CALF SUGDE ............ 1.10-1.20 
KID (Black Glazed) ....... 70-1.00 
eer 70-88 
PATENT (Extreme) ........ 48-56 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) .... 18-22 
KIPS (Corrected) ......... 57-61 
EXTREMES (Corrected) ... 45-53 
WORK ELK (Corrected) .. 44-50 
SOLE (Light Bends) ....... 64-66 
een 44-46 
SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.).. 64-70 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) ....... 38-43 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) .. 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) .......... 17-20 
WELTING (lf x If) ...... 91/,-10 


LIGHT NATIVE COWS. . .241/-251/5 


MONTH YEAR 1949 
AGO AGO HIGH 
90-1.06 95-1.10 95-1.15 
85-1.06 90-1.10 90-1.10 
1.10-1.20  1.05-1.25 —_‘(1.05-1.30 
70-1.00 55-80 70-1.00 
70-88 50-75 70-90 
48-56 56-66 56-66 
18-22 19-22 19-23 
57-61 54-60 57-61 
45.53 48-53 48-53 
44.50 52-56 52-56 
64-66 68-72 68-72 
45-48 36-40 44.48 
64-70 60-63 64-72 
38-43 39-44 39-44 
20-23 22-24 22-24 
17-20 19-20 19-20 
91/,-10 By — W"/o-10 
25-26 25-251/, 29'/ 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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Factory \ 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS + BELLIES + SHANKS, Etc. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN’S + BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
(N ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 











CHICAGO - NEW YORK - BOSTON 


RMOUR LEATHER UG 


] 








Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side —Horse 
Well known Tannages 


KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 


ROSS-ETTE 
and the popular 


N 


NEW YORK - Bankart & Samuelson 
SAINT LOUIS - Al. W. Meter Co 
MILWAUKEE + A. W. Patton Co 
CHICAGO « J. K. Reynolds Co 
LOS ANGELES + A.J. & 3.8. Cook 

BOSTON + Merchant Loveys 


PHILADELPHIA 
Leather Co 


+ Schoenberg 











LIBERTY BELL 


DOUBLE OAK SHOULDER SHOULDER WELTING 


WELTING 


“TOPS FOR QUALITY” 
McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world. 

















Suede 


worth the difference 


SLATTERY BROS. TANNING CO. 
210 South St. Boston 11, Mass. 
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Fight 
JOIN 
Infantile Paralysis Qe, 


oe 
THE NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
INFANTILE PARALYSIS 

















colors on women’s weights. Black 
leading at the moment, but blues, reds 
and greens find much interest. Men’s 
weights continue unchanged. Suedes 

begin to perk up again. 
Men’s weights: B 90-1.06; C 85- 
1.00; D 75-94; X 70-84; XX G0c 
Women’s weights: B 98-1.06; C 87- 
6 D 80-92; X 70-86; XX 55- 


c 
Suede: 1.10-1.20; 1.03-1.10; 90- 
93e¢ 


Kid Leathers 

Philadelphia kid leather tanners 
report slack in business is continuing. 
What orders do come in show definite 
trend towards blue suede for Spring. 
After a period in which glazed was 
strong, suede has picked up again 
and is outselling glazed in dark blue 
and several shades of brown. Suede 
in white is also giving every indica- 
tion of a good season, although it 
started quite late. 

After making up samples of many 
bright colors, tanners find that the 
interest has definitely died down. Few 
orders were received on these sam- 
ples, and not many more are antici- 
pated in January. This is a situation 
that often happens. As one tanner 
put it, shoe manufacturers are on the 
lookout for something new, and try 
to push new colors almost every year. 
No price changes quoted in suede or 
glazed. 

Although the slipper season has 
died down, tanners are selling slip- 
per leather mainly in brown to a 
few good accounts. Colored slipper 
leather still selling well to manu- 
facturers of cowboy boots. Prices 
quoted last week. Some g-od nerma- 
nent accounts for linines from manu- 
facturers of high-grade shoes. No 
new business has develoned. Prices 
are firm. Nothing reported in crushed 
or satins. 

Suede: 35-90c 

Slipper: 34-60c 

Satin mats: 50c-$1.05 

Glazed: 30c-$1.00 

Linings: 26-53c 

Crushed: 35-65c 


Sheep Leathers 

Boston sheep leather tanners report 
seasonal slowdown but say it is ex- 
pected at this time. Most look for 
pickup by third week in Jan. Raw- 
skins reported “firm to firmer” with 
consequent strengthening effect on 
finished leathers. Naturals continue 
to find fairly good business from 
cowboy boot manufacturers. Best 
sales here reported between 12-16c. 
Stronger rawstock market finds some 
tanners asking 4-le more on some 
lower grade selections. Colored vege- 
table and chrome linings slow. 


Russet linings: 22, 21, 19, 17, 13, 
11 


c 
Colored vegetable linings: 22, 20, 
18, 16, 14c 
Hat sweat: 26, 24, 22, 20c 
Chrome linings: 26, 24, 22c 
Garment grains: 25, 23, 21, 19c 
Garment suede: 26, 24, 22c 


Side Leathers 

“Not much .change’’ say Boston 
side leather tanners who find uncer- 
tain hide market and Season com- 
bining to slow down buyers’ interest. 
Prices generally unchanged at top 
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RAWHIDE 


FOR 
RUGGED 


BOOTS 
and 
SHOES 


CALIFORNIA 
TANNING 
co. 


1905 SHENANDOAH AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 

















For Dependable 
Sole Leather 


nok 
160~.3 


@ For several generations shoe manu- 
facturers have looked to Laub for de- 
pendable sole leather, to produce longer 
wearing shoes. Headquarters for. 


Vv Bends Vv Bellies 
Vv Shoulders 
Rough Double Shoulders 


It might be well that you too investigate 
Laub products — the products of over 
100 years experience in tanning. 


GEO. LAUB’S SONS 
TANNERS SINCE 1846 
BUFFALO 6, N.Y. 


AGENCIES 
BOSTON: Merrihew & Company 
GREATER NEW YORK: Thomas Leather Co. 
rer os Earl C. Cookman Co. 
AGO: Tiedemann Leather Co. 


Los ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO: Russ White Co. 
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levels. Below this, buyers inclined to 
look around and bargain before bit- 
ing. Some interest in better grades 
as well as lower grades. Not much in 
medium grades. Light weight leath- 
ers in high colors draw interest. Some 
fair orders continue to come from 
loafer and moccasin manufacturers 
for combination tanned sides. Large 
leathers still quiet. Work elk mod- 
erate. 
Heavy Aniline Extremes: B 55-59; 
C 51-54; 45-47c 
Corrected Kips: B 53-61; C 51-59; 
D 49-57, X 43-50c 
Corrected Extremes: 45-53; 43-49; 
41-47; 38-44¢ 
Corrected Large: 40-45; 38-42; 36- 
40; 33-37¢ 
Work Elk: 44-50; 42-46; 40-44; 
38-42¢ 


Splits 

Boston splits tanners report week 
rather inactive although buyers more 
inclined to sample suedes. Demand 
here still considerably below expected 
level but tanners look for pickup. 
Best interest in heavy suede splits. 
Lights slow. Blue still the big color. 
Best sales made at 47c and down. 
Gussets not too active at 17-20c. Fin- 
ished linings slower, better sales made 
at 20c. Both retan sole splits and 
work shoe splits only fair. 

Light suede: 36-43; 34-41; 32-38c 

Heavy suede: 44-47; 42-44; 39-41e 

Retan sole: 40, 38, 35, 33, 30c 

Finished linings: 18-20; 20-22; 22- 

23¢ 


Gussets: 17-20c 


Welting 

Demand for regular Goodyear welt- 
ing continues fair to good. Most welt- 
ing makers delivering welting sold 
against purchases of shoulders just as 
the price started its upward spurt. 
Leather more recently bought cost 
much more and today’s welting prices 
seem low on that basis. However, the 
law of supply and demand has held 
prices around 93-10c. 

Specialties hold their market well. 
Synthetics enjoy a good call from 
makers of cheaper shoes. Plastic welt- 
ing, has had good business for several 
months, keeps on a fairly even keel. 


Glove Leathers 
Despite the extended Fulton 


County leather workers strike, the . 


glove leather market has shown re- 
markable stability. During the second 
quarter of 1949, most glove leathers 
dropped an average of from 3-5c per 
foot. Since that time, they have held 
up in the face of most unusual cir- 
cumstances. 


Today’s quoted prices are as fol- 
lows: 
Cabrettas: 70, 65, 60, 55, 45, 32, 26c 
Grey Peccaries: 92, 77, 60, 45, 32, 

20, 14¢ 
Deerskins: 55, 50, 45, 35, 25, 20, 15c 
Domestic Grains 28, 25, 23, 20, 19c¢ 
Men’s Greys: 40, 36, 30, 24c 
Ladies’ High Color Suedes: 36, 30, 24c 

From present indications, prices 
will remain steady during the next 
quarter with the possible exception 
of Domestics, which may advance 
from 2-4c. The New Zealand sales 
in late Jan. will determine Domestic 
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CABLE ADDRESS: MONLEACO 


1127 W. Division St., Chicago 
New York e Boston e San Francisco 
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prices. Mochas are out of the market 
entirely. Unless production is re- 
sumed shortly, mocha gloves will not 
be available for business next fall. 


Belting Leathers 


Belting leather tanners in Philadel- 
phia say business still feeling effects 
of holidays. Also, firms have been 
taking inventory — counting profits 
(or losses), have had some vacation 
time and the end result is a con- 
tinued slowdown in orders. Some 
sales made when salesmen go after 
them; practically no orders come in 

i ly. : 
“— eine changes made in bend 
Shoulders still sell at prices 


butts. . 
quoted at average of 70¢ for all 
weights. The situation 1s considered 


ry unusual where shoulders sell so 
nok better than the prime parts 
of the hide, _" < actually at this 
i earrying the business. 
UPGurried belting about the same as 
it has been for the past few weeks, 
and as it is in the rest of the — 
industry. No price changes quoted. 


AVERAGE BELTING PRICES 





No. 1 Ex. heavy ¥ 
No. 1 Ex. light 90c 
No. 2 Ex. heavy . a 
No. 2 Ex. light po 
No. 3 EX. NeEAvY ...-- eee cece cecrces 4 
No. 3 Ex. light 
AVERAGE CURRIED PRICES 

ied Beltin Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 
Bend butts ® ad swwee 1.18 1.14 1.09 
Centers 12” ........- 1.48 1.41 1.31 
Centers 24” ......... 1.42 1.37 1.29 
Centers 28”-30” ....- 1.38 1.31 1.22 
Wide sides .......... 1.08 1.04 -99 
Narrow sides ....... 1.00 97 -90 


(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 10c; 
light plus 5c; X-heavy plus 10c.) 


CARR LEATHER CO: 
69 SOUTH ST: 
BOSTON 
TANNERIES: AT PEABODY 





One New York tanner lists the fol- 
lowing prices: 


Curried Belting Best Selec. 2nd 3rd 
Butt bends ....cccce 1.33 1.30 1.15 
Centers 12”/20” incl. 1.64 1.60 1.30 
Centers 24”/28” incl. 1.62 1.58 1.30 
Centers over 28” .... 1.57 1.54 1.30 
Kidney Cuts 84” 

QNd UP ..cccsosece 1:50 1.47 ove 
Kidney Cuts 

under S36" ..ccco 1.57 1.54 eee 
Wide sides 15” up 

Cede? UP <o.05.0060 1.30 1.26 1.08 
Medium 12”-14” .... 1.13 


i * 1.09 1.04 
(Premiums to be added: X-light plus 13c; 
light plus 13c; X-heavy plus 08c.) 


Work Gloves 


With the turn of the new year, 
split leather tanners for the work 
glove industry are extremely optimis- 
tic. Most tanners report that tannery 
operations are under full schedule in 
meeting demand from the glove in- 
dustry. Most buying interest is in 
preparation for the Spring and early 
Summer anticipated business. 

Meanwhile, tanners described the 
price situation from “steady to 
slightly firmer,” although list prices 
remain unchanged from a week ago. 


Light-medium 19, 18, 17¢ 
Light 18, 17, 16¢ 
Medium 20, 19, 18¢ 
Heavy-medium 21, 20, 19¢ 


Bag, Case and Strap 


Many tanners still undergoing the 
process of end-of-the-year inventory 
and administrative duties, etc., re- 
port the market as only mildly active. 
Some orders received, but on a small 
and limited volume. Price structure, 
although not firm, is called about 
ne and, in instances, on the easy 
side. 

One large tanner, in particular, 
hinted that some announcement will 
be made in the next couple weeks 
in regards to a price adjustment. 
Tanners’ list prices vary, but the fol- 
lowing is an average covering the No. 
1, 2 and 3 grades. 


2 ounce case 44, 41, 38¢ 
2% ounce case 47, 44, 41c 
324 ounce strap 55, 52, 49c 
4 ounce strap 58, 55, 52¢ 
5 ounce strap 62, 59, 56c 


Garment Leathers 


Extreme short supplies of raw ma- 
terials for the horsehide leather 
trade and high cost of raw materials 
for sheep leathers has held both 
these markets at their current firm 
levels. In both instances, demand 
comparatively good, with tanners gen- 
erally reporting business as “fair.” 
Production, particularly in sheep 
leathers, reported fair, although this 
cannot be said of horsehide leathers. 

Garment suede sheep leathers sell- 
ing from 27, 26 and 25c, depending 
upon the grade, with 29, 27 and 25c 
being obtained for grain garment 
leathers. An average price of 36c 
still listed for horsehide leathers, and 
from 39 to 40c generally paid for 
better quality grades. 





@ Johnston & Murphy, Newark 
men’s shoe manufacturer, is celebrat- 
ing its 100th anniversary. The firm 
has planned an active promotional 
program to be used by dealers 
throughout the country. 





TANNING 


Materials 





Raw Tanning Materials prices firm 
this week. Buying interest moderately 
active as tanners’ ordering in line 
with replacement needs. Most Tan- 
ning Extracts prices unchanged with 
consumer inquiry of a routine nature. 
Price changes in chestnut extract ex- 
pected by next week. 


Raw Tanning Materials 


Divi Divi, shipment, bags ........ $66.00-67.00 
Wattio Dark, tOM.........00.05 $65.00 for ‘‘Fair 
Average’ and $62.50 for ‘‘Merchantable’’ 
IN ee OIE ove cccivencecesvcccce 
MN NOMEN S414 siicters niuva cio nt stive v-ciescaa vere $75.00 
Myrobalans, J. 1s, $54.00-$55.00 





(Crushed $77.00) J. 2s ..............842.7% 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed .....$55.00 
EE ica tans te ck hee 5's Cowen Wisk 
Mangrove Bark, So. Am. ............. $65.00 
Tanning Extracts 
Chestnut extract, clarified, 25% tannin, 

Wy E50, WOPKE 5 esos ccccccees Ib. .039 
MO Wecninss gaciaenne socesenee Ib. .046 
ONG, RG, CN 5s-h6c50.cs000 008 10% 

Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% tannin, 

REE RII s-i5'6 nis era ag ais a/oie sieiaioin.0ia. 8 b-0.0ce 07 
Gambier Extract, 25% tannin, 

DE. Muata caine sscatien aiesecies 09% .12 
Hemlock extract, 25% tannin, tk. cars, 

TT ESE °C RRR a oI eb earner -0525 
Dn, Wi Dhtasaens os cn accecdacakews-s -06 

Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, lb. 

s.r eer 06% 
Quebracho extract 

Solid, ord., basis 63% tannin, c.1. 

NUE RNNEE, asx ose giere: bis). .o:4.a/n.e/e'-@a:e 5/16 
Solid, clar., basis 64% tannin, c.l. .09 
Liquid, basis 35% tannin, bbls. .... .08 
SI, awk caus 04 566.008 00008 -16% 

Powdered super spruce, bags, c.1. 

3 eee 05% 
Spruce extract, tks. f.o.b. works .... .01% 
Wattle bark, extract, solid ........... 06% 
Tanners’ Oils 
Por Rec VRS 0 RR ae -85 
Castor oil No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l. .... .18% 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% ....... -16-.17 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture .. .11% 


Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral... .10% 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral.. .09% 


 _ fe oer oo okt 
WH, EG) ccc ceacvenes cocecccces « AD 
DE, RS Eo vices eossiowaess -27 
gle Sener 25 
DOG, A Eis! y sivcgsedsipweinasens 19 
Neatsfoot, extra drums .........scee. -22 
Neatsfoot, No. 1, drums ............ .24 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 75% ....... +. -16-.19 
Olive, denatured, drs., gal. ........... 1.75 
RETO OND oie. ciciée asics cee kiniece 14 
ee eee 12% 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture .... .11% 
SEE EEN 5’ o:0-619- 4:0 2:4 vid 016 sr ecetviersic:® -10 
ery er -10-.13 
eR NI 9 ai sig. Si6ceia16 sibieis sare ze os +22-,24 
Sulphonated tallow, 75% .........005 -09-.10 
Sulphonated tallow, 50% ........... . .07-.08 
BPOMGING COMPOURA ....ccccccccccssec -11% 
 * Sarre ror rrr. -10-.12 
Sulphonated sperm, 25% water ...... 16% 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc. tks., 
MORDUMN Tc cisiereiivorsons oie ecielniais ves slexe sib aieccre 1% 
Petroleum Oils, 150 seconds visc. tks., 
DM 6060s se deresecnnns Sislessesicme: saw 
Petroleum Oils, 100 seconds visc. tks., 
WU oct cncccvevenssccerenes cesee elk 
a 


@® Voluntary petition in bankruptcy 
has been filed in Federal Court by 
San Loo, Inc., St. Louis manufacturer 
of women’s playshoes. Liabilities 
were listed at $126,042 with assets of 
$87,086. The company was organized 
in 1945 by John Walsh, who recently 
resigned as president. The firm had 
applied for a loan from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corp. but was 
turned down. 
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HUIDIES and SIKINS 


Packer hides strengthen this 
week as supplies tighten. Fairly 
good sales reported. Other mar- 
kets generally firm and quiet. 


Packer Hides 


The tide turned in this market very 
definitely this week. Sellers, with 
short supplies in their back pock- 
ets, were able to present obviously 
trimmed lists in their offerings. The 
result,—hides sold at prices generally 
$e higher. 

The pattern is still mixed, however. 
Business this week was _ largely 
branded cows, sold to a sole leather 
tanner, and a few Colorado steers 


Small Packer Hides 


While both bids and asking prices 
were higher this week, as a result of 
the higher big packer market, there 
was no trading to speak of. Differ- 
ences in ideas stalemated the market. 
The interest of tanners seemed cen- 
tered mainly on lighter average hides, 
of which there are few, with heavy 
hides rather abundant and no interest. 

The price situation resolved itself 
to bids around 21e selected for 50-lb. 
averages and slightly heavier, with 
uv to 214c bid for 48/50-lb. averages 
of good quality. However, even 
though these ideas seemed to be 
prettv much in line with sellers, thev 
failed to draw business. Sellers talked 
in terms of 223c selected for the same 


down to inactivity this week. Nothing 
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went in the same direction. Other s 4 
than this, and a few other odd lots, hides. ; ld * ‘SOLE TATH 
the balance of the business comprised « Lighter hides. of course. could at- LINCOLN LEATHER 
picked point hides for specialt ae tract higher bids, but in the South- FINISHES 

se h ; P ol west, the difference in price ideas and . 
poses and the specialty tanner once again prevailed, and provided a bar- SPONGING AND 
again was showing the control. How- rier to business. Southwestern light SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 
ever, there was a stronger tone in average hides around 40/41 lbs. were INC By 
the market as the new year opened being sought anywhere between 24 TANNERS~ SUGAR 
and some tanners were willing to go and 25c flat, by tanners. Cheapest ° ANO. LIME 
along and buy at slightly higher prices offerings were around 253c, some . 
to get hides into their vats. The cow going higher. COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
market, where rather short supplies 2 | PENNSYLVANIA ; 
prevail, seems to be firm, while steers Packer Calfskins | oe 
are draggy, particularly in the heavy The packer calf market settled | 

| 


lines. Advances in other selections 
this week and last week, such as vol- 
ume business in light cows, carried 
the heavy steers a little higher. 

Business was fairly good, amount- 
ing to about 75,000 hides, with prices 
quoted at 23 to 24e for light native 
steers, 207 to 21c for heavy steers, 
27c for extreme light steers, 21 to 
22c for heavy cows, 243 to 2534c for 
light cows, 18%c for heavy Texas and 
butt brands, 193c for light Texas 
steers, 21c for extreme light Texas, 
18¢e for Colorados, 21 to 21ke for 
branded cows, and 17 to 174c for 
native bulls, brands 1c less. 


stirred at all with sellers sitting back 
waiting for something to brew. Tan- 
ners took an attitude of being well 
supplied and failed to push for busi- 
ness. 

Prices are holding nominally un- 
changed, Northern heavies quoted at 
574c, lights at 70c. Riverpoint pro- 
duction skins are quoted around 60c 
for lights and 50c for heavies. Small 
packer allweights are quoted around 
40 to 50c for the average run of of- 
ferings, depending upon weights and 
quality. Some very good quality lots 
of lights alone have been quoted to 
60c by sellers, but no bids could be 
found near that price. 
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Present Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 
I IG oon oe heacketcenansens 2 -24 20 -23 24 -25 2614-27% SHANKS 
Ex. light native steers ............ 27 27 29 30 
Light native cows 2314 -24% 25 -26 27 -27% BELLIES 
sarod eli cows 20 -21 23° -24% 2414-25 
lative bulls ........ 17 18 -18% 17 
ae oe steers . 18 22 , 25 DEERSKINS 
ight Texas steers 19 23 25 
Ex. Night Temas seers ...ccccccece 21 22 261% 26 MOCCASIN COWHIDE 
Butt branded steers ...........+.- 18% 18 22 25 
ERO GLOOM 6. oie vce cieesacecsesies 18 17% 21% 241% 
ONO COMBE gi 6- civic d:aiccc(sevciesio ea’ 21 -21% 2014-21 23-23% 2414-25 
MURTY CRITI «6's, 6:6: 6:4: 616 wiecie aciereains 16 -16% 16 17 +-17% 16 
Packer calfskins ...... 571%4-70 55-70 571%-70 50 -60 
Chicago city calfskins 40 40 40 -50 35 
WGGE WIPGRIED «os vcccccccscesscs 42% 42% 45 37% 
Chicago city kipskins .........c.c0. 30 30 30 26 -28 
COMMODITY EXCHANGE, INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Once. Giese * High ~ Low as ro) 
an. ec. ‘or wee ‘or wee Shange A L GEBHARDT Cc 
a ive e 
MARCH os. cac ncricacsieans: 19.35B 18.80B 19.50 18.70 +55 416 N. Water St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
June . 18.85B 18.48B 18.90 18.70 +37 > . a 9 
Phone: Daly 8-691 
MOMIOTIDOE © 5. 6606.653 «80 ealeers 18.60T 18.30B 18.70 18.20 +30 
December 2.0.0. 660cccess-. ISS .00B 18.45 18.45 +35 TANNIN 
Total sales: 65 lots vocet 1G CO. 


GEBHARD 


AEGON, MILWAUKE 
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New York trimmed packer skins 
quoted at $4.25 for 3 to 4’s, $4.75 for 
4 to 5’s, $5.25 for 5 to 7’s, $5.75 for 
7 to 9’s, and $7.00 for 9 to 12’s. Big 
packer regular slunks sold at $3.40, 
unchanged. Three sellers were active, 
total business amounting to about 
9,000 skins, 


Packer Kipskins 

Kipskins were very quiet this week. 
Last bids on Northern and Riverpoint 
skins were 423c, but sellers were 
looking for 45c. Nothing heard of in 
the way of offerings. New York 
trimmed packer kipskins are quoted 
at $8.15 for 12 to 17’s, and $9.50 
for 17’s and up. 


Country Hides 

Country hide market quiet. Price 
picture indicated best bids of 183c 
flat trimmed for 48/50-lb. average 
allweight 1’s and 2’s, FOB shipping 
points, with offerings of the same 
hides around 19 to 193c, mostly at 
the outside figure. Numerous offer- 
ings of hides averaging better than 
50 lbs., but tanners are looking for 
lighter hides, in short supply. No 
trading noted during the week, al- 
though some business attempted. 
Some bids on very light good quality 
locker plant take-off hides have been 
made around 20 to 20%c flat for 
43/44-lb. average lots, but nothing 
could be shaken loose at that range. 


Country Calfskins 

Country calfskin market quiet. 
Both buyers and sellers waiting to 
hear some word from the big packer 
situation where higher prices on 
heavies have been taiked. Buyers re- 
luctant to do anything in this market 
because they cannot see the prices 
for the quality of skin involved. Ask- 
ing prices have been moved up in 
many instances, some sellers asking 
30c tor country calfskins, around 40c 
for cities. However, best bids on 
countries are around 26c, perhaps 
27c, with cities bid somewhere around 
37c. 

New York trimmed collector calf- 
skins quoted at $3.65 for 3 to 4’s, 
$4.15 for 4 to 5’s, $4.75 for 5 to 
7’s, $5.15 for 7 to 9’s, and $6.25 for 
9 to 12’s. 


Country Kipskins 

Country kip market, and cities as 
well, has been very quiet. Some of- 
ferings of city untrimmed kip around 
30c has brought about no trading, 
with best bids around 26 to 27c. 
Country kip has been talked up to 
26c, although tanners are not willing 
to consider more than 24c. New York 
trimmed collector kipskins are quoted 
at $7.00 for 12 to 17’s, and $8.00 for 
17’s and up. 


Horsehides 

Tanners continue to resist asking 
prices on Northern and Midwestern 
horsehides. Bids of $10.50 on 60-lb. 
hides, trimmed, fail to pry loose a 
good many offerings. Sellers prefer 
to hold for $10.75 to $11. Up to 
$10.75 bid by some tanners, but for 
heavier hides, running up to 70 lbs. 
Untrimmed hides quoted around 
$11.50 to $11.75, depending upon 
weights and quality. 

The market on fronts unchanged. 
Ideas of tanners continue around 
$7.50, with nothing over that con- 
sidered unless the fronts are very 
large. Butts subject to the same sit- 
uation, with tanners figuring around 
$3.50 for butts, basis 22 inches, and 
slightly more for exceptionally good 
quality offerings. 


Sheep Pelts 

Sheep pelts holding unchanged on 
all selections. 

Last business in Interior packer 
pelts at $3.75 to $3.85 per ewt. live- 
weight basis is good in this market 
today with pullers demand still strong. 
Mouton tanners beginning to show 
a little better demand for No. 1 
shearlings, with garment people still 
interested in No. 2’s and No. 3’s. 

Prices for No. 1’s holding around 
$2.50 to $2.70 with No. 2’s around 
52.00 to $2.15 and No. 3’s around 
$1.70. Fall clips quotable around 
$2.75 to $2.90. Pickled skins have 
shown no change. Last quotations of 
$13 to $14 per dozen for big packer 
production still applies. Dry pelts 
quotable around 31c per lb. for good 
dry flints. 


Dry Sheepskins 


_Large selling quarters report ad- 
vices received trom various primary 
markets after Holidays indicate 
stocks smail, prices firm. Brazil 
cabrettas limited in supply with 
sellers offering only a few thousand 
here and there. Asking prices re- 
main at $14.50 to $15.00. Some say 
a firm bid at $14.00 might be en- 
tertained, but no trading at this price 
confi1med. Glove manufacturers have 
offered oniy $13.75. Reports from 
Nigeria say skins being sold to Eng- 
land. Same true of Cape glovers. 

Large sellers of dry salted Sudans, 
Mochas and Addis-abbebas indicate 
they have not received offerings from 
their shippers in view of Fulton 
County conditions. As soon as tan- 
neries open, they will solicit offers, 
they say. 

Wool sheep markets firm. Aus- 
tralian buyers reported operating and 
paying higher prices since they have 
obtained premiums for the wool. 
Only a few scattered offers received 





with prices firm—too high to interest 
pullers. Shearlings firm also but 
business slow, especially on shorts. 
Primary markets said sold up. Cane 
longs, % inch and up, now quoted 
at 30-31 pence, c&f. 


Goatskins 

Market starts off year slow but 
firm. Tanners interested in most 
types of skins but not in prices. 
British and European buyers still ac- 
tive. Former may slow buying now 
that they must use own money. 

Most shippers of 1200 lb. Amritsars 
from Pakistan asking $12.50 ner 
dozen, c&f. Some Bombays selling 
at 50c less. Southern Indias very 
firm at $12.00 on basis of 1.70/1.80 
lbs. Calcutta market firm, not much 
business. Batis goatskins hold at 
$14.50 to $14.75. Few sales reported 
at $14.00 or little over. Berbarahs 
quoted at $12.50, Hodeidahs at $9.00, 
Addis-abbebas at $11.50 and Mogadi- 
scios at $10.50. 

Asking prices on Kenya and Tang- 
anyika shade dried goatskins from 
origin range from $11.75 to $12.50, 
depending upon shipper, selection 
and weight. Some snot lots revorted 
sold this week from $11.50 to $12.00 
per dozen ex dock. 


SPOT 





New Jersey 


@ Chrome Tanning Corp., Newark, 
has taken 20,000 sq. ft. of space at 
440 Frelingshuysen Ave. The firm, 
which produces fancy leathers, ex- 
pects to employ about 40 workers at 
its new plant. 


@ Anthony and Samuel Mucci, op- 
erators of Mucci Bros, Inc., Newark 
leather finishers, were fined $3000 
recently by Federal Judge Meaney 
on income tax evasion charges dat- 
ing back to 1943-44. Both were put 
on probation for two years after 18- 
month jail sentences were suspended. 


@ A Federal Court has cleared both 
Charles and Kathryn Jenco, operators 
of Nojar Rubber Co., Paterson, of 
charges of copying the “Cat’s Paw’’ 
white insert on their rubber heels 
and soles. Cat’s Paw Rubber Co., 
Ine., Baltimore, had alleged unfair 
competition, since both firms feature 
white disks in their products. 
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Fulton County Unsettled 

Word that Marshall D. McKay, 
owner of the McKay Leather Co., 
formerly Teetz-McKay in Johnstown, 
N. Y., had reached an agreement 
with the Independent Leather Work- 
ers Union, formerly Local 202, 
IFLWU, kept the Fulton County 
strike-lockout situation unsettled this 
week. 

Although the union refused to re- 
veal the tannery with which an agree- 
ment had been reached, Clarence 
Carr, union president, said it was 
“one of the county’s 18 tanneries.” 
All 18 are members of the Tanners 
Association of Fulton County, which 
has refused to deal with the Inde- 
pendent. 

Meantime, negotiations continued 
between tanners and the _ newly- 
formed Upstate Tannery Workers 
Union. George H. Meyer, president 
of the Tanners Assn., expressed “no 
great surprise” over the McKay agree- 
ment but added that the Association 
would stand firm in opposing the 


“Communist-led”’ union. 


Sign St. Louis Pact 

Representatives of the Boot and 
Shoe Workers Union, AFL, and some 
25 manufacturers in the St. Louis 
area reached agreement last week on 
a 1950 contract. The new contract, 
affecting approximately 25,000 shoe 
workers, provides for a graduated 
tolerance period in determining 
worker eligibility for paid vacations. 
Other provisions of the 1949 contract 
remain unchanged. 

Workers who lack 10 hours of the 
1000 work-hours required each year 
will still receive paid vacations in 
their first year. The tolerance period 
increases each year up to 40 hours 
in the fourth year and five additional 
hours each year up to 22 years. In- 
ternational Shoe Co. and Brown Shoe 
Co., which negotiate separately, were 
not affected by the new contract. 


NLRB Hears Winslow Dispute 
The NLRB has scheduled its first 
jurisdictional hearing in New Eng- 
land for 1950 on Jan. 10 when it will 
attempt to settle a dispute over one 
job at Winslow Bros. & Smith Co., 
Norwood, Mass. The dispute arose 
between Local 26, International Fur 
and Leather Workers Union, CIO, 
and Local 25, International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters, AFL, when each 
union claimed the right to drive a 
small trailer truck at the tannery. 
IFLWU represents Winslow produc- 
tion workers while the Teamsters’ 
union does the plant’s trucking. 
The company formerly moved 
goods around the plant by means of 
a small steam locomotive operated by 
two members of Local 26. When it 
replaced this with a trailer-truck re- 
quiring one operator, it shifted to the 
Teamsters. IFLWU objected on tech- 
nical grounds and worked its own man 
into the job. The Teamsters objected, 
the battle royal was on, and NLRB 
was called into the scrambled picture. 
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ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situation Wanted”’ 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under ‘Help 
Wanted’ and ‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’’ 

Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher, 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 





Help Wanted 











Leather Finisher 


EXPERIENCED in the application of lacquer 
and water finishes on fancy leathers. Capable 
to take charge of finishing department, handle 
production, men, and machinery. Good salary, 
excellent opportunity. Only men well qualified 
need apply. Address 0-16, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Alams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 








Special Notices 





Production Man 


MIDWESTERN manufacturer of shoe factory 
supplies and shoe material coatings, contem- 
plating entering into the manufacture of latex 
saturated paper innersole materials, desires 
the services of a man qualified to take charge 
of production end. Man must have complete 
knowledge of chemistry and equipment involved 
in production. Plant ideally located for large 
scale production and distribution to Widwestern 
shoe manufacturers. All replies kept strictly 
confidential. Address 0-17, c/o Leather and 
Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 











Lacquer Thinner 


FOR SALE: Reclaimed Lacquer Thinner, 
approximately 3,500 gallons for immediate 
delivery. 
Address A-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 





Medium Size Tannery For Sale 


WILL SELL half the interest, or all, of tan- 
nery now in operation. Located in growing 
industrial city, population 150,000. New build- 
ing, 75% of machinery new. Could easily be 
extended to a much larger tannery. Don’t 
write if not fully interested. Tannery and ma- 
chinery are free from any debt. Address M-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams S&t., 
hicago 6, Ill. 





Situations Wanted 














Kid Suede 


PRODUCTION MAN, technician, tanner, suede 
finisher, college education, Veteran II, age 42. 
Understands tanning—layout, equipment, ma- 
chinery, lab, data, skin history. Can get along 
with the help, keep cost economical. Has good 
record ef saleable leather; can start subject 
from scratch or supervise existing manufac- 
ture. Remuneration request reasonable. Ad- 
dress M-6, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6, IIl. 


Tanner 


WANTED: Experienced Tanner, Mechanical, 
Hydraulic and Industrial Leathers, Chrome and 
Combination Tanned. Write full qualifications. 
Address A-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





WANTED 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 


Specializing in time study, wage 
incentives, production cost, for 


medium sized tannery in the East. 


Give all details of background, 


experience, and salary expected. 


Address Box Z-1 
c/o Leather And Shoes 
300 W. Adams Street 

Chicago 6, Ill. 











Shoe Factory Superintendent 


SHOE FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT — A 
good man available with best of references. 
Knows all types of women’s shoes and can get 
out the work. 
Address 0-5, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





WASTE SOLVENTS 
WANTED 
Will Redistill or Purchase 
Also Surplus 
Greases - Chemicals - Colors 
Extracts - Waxes - Pigments 
By Products - Residues, etc. 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 
80-02 Beaver St., New York 5, N.Y. 
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Coming 
IEWIENTS 


Jan. 7, 1950—Annual Banquet, New Eng- 
land Shoe Foremen and Superintendents’ 
Assn., Inc., Imperial Ballroom, Hotel Stat- 
ler, Boston, Mass. 


Jan. 21-25, 1950—Annual Mid-Atlantic 
Shoe Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Feb. 11-14, 1950—Shoe Show by Penn- 
sylvania Shoe Travelers Assn., William 
Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


March 5-8, 1950—Semi-Annual Allied 
Shoe Products and Style Exhibit for Fall. 
Hotel Belmont Plaza, New York. 


March 7-8, 1950—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for Fall, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America. Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


April 23-27, 1950—Fall Showing, spon- 
sored by St. Louis Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn., Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis. 

May 1, 1950—Spring Meeting, National 
Hide Assn., Boston, Mass. 


May 7-10, 1950—Fall Shoe Show spon- 
sored by Southwestern Shoe Travelers 
Assn. Adolphus, Baker and Southland 
Hotels, Dallas, Tex. 


May 7-10, 1950—15th semi-annual show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 


May 14-18, 1950—Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America, sponsored by New Eng- 
land Shee and Leather Assn. and National 
Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores. Hotels New 
Yorker and McAlpin, New York City. 

May 25-26, 1950—Spring Meeting, Tan- 
ners’ Council of America. Atlantic City, 
N. J. 

May 31-June 2, 1950—1950 Convention 
of Amvrican Leather Chemists Assn., 
French Lick, Ind. 


Sept. 6-7, 1950—Official opening of Amer- 
ican Leathers for Spring, sponsored by 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, N. Y. 

Oct. 26-27, 1950—Annual Fall Meeting, 
Tanners’ Council of America. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago. 

Oct. 29-Nov. 2, 1950—National Shoe Fair, 
sponsored by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Assn. and National Shoe Retailers Assn., 
Palmer House and other hotels, Chicago. 
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Theodore Koerner 


. .. 71, former shoe manufacturer, 
died Dec. 30 at County General Hos- 
pital, Milwaukee, after a long illness. 
Born in Germany, Koerner came to 
the U. S. at the age of two. For many 
years he was co-owner of the former 
Koerner-Marsh Shoe Co., Milwaukee 
children’s shoe manufacturer. He had 
been an insurance salesman for a 
New York concern during the past 
nine years. He leaves his wife, Clara. 


John E. Power 


. . . 83, former partner in the old 
M. Power & Son Leather Co., Phila- 
delphia, died recently at his home in 
Philadelphia. He leaves his wife, 
Louise, and a son, John. 


Fred A. Putnam 


. . . foreman at the J. F. McElwain 
Co. shoe factories in Manchester, 
N. H., until his retirement in 1934, 
died in Manchester Hospital on Dec. 
26. A native of Spencer, Mass., he 
had been a Manchester resident for 
the past 28 years. Survivors include 
two stepsons, George H. and Thomas 
P. MacWatters, both of Manchester. 


William J. Carey 


... 68, veteran shoe factory superin- 
tendent and widely known in the shoe 
manufacturing trade, died Dec. 28 in 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Rochester, N. Y. 
He was superintendent of the Utz & 
Dunn Shoe Co.’s Rochester plant for 
26 years before the firm dissolved 
some 20 years ago. Later, he served 
as superintendent of I. Miller & Sons, 
Inc., Dunn & McCarthy Shoe Co., 
Auburn, N. Y., and Selby Shoe Co., 
Portsmouth, O. He leaves his wife, a 
son, three brothers and two sisters. 
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COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 
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THE STERN DRUM-TYPE CAN 


STERN CAN COMPANY, INC. 


183 ORLEANS STREET EAST BOSTON 28, MASS. 
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BELLIES — BENDS = SHOULDERS 
FULL GRAIN LINING BELLIES 


AMERICAN OAK CHROME RETAN DIVISION 


(HOWES LEATHER COMPANY, INC.) 
DALTON AVENUE and FLINT STREET 
CINCINNATI 14, OHIO 
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THE NEW SOLE-ATTACHING PRESS 


LA-MATIC 


Simple design . . . fast operating . . . will speed up your production . . . positive 
pressure on Women's, Children's and Men's Shoes or Slippers, including Wedgies 
and Platforms. 


ATTRACTIVE PURCHASE PLAN 





ADJUSTABLE oso ey? EXTRA 
SPEED | CLEARANCE 
PROVIDES | 

CMATIC FOR EASY 
DWELL bi hi INSERTION 
TIME OF SHOE 


TO OBTAIN COMPLETE DETAILS OF THIS REMARKABLE 
PRESS ASK FOR BULLETIN NO. 508 


LAMAC PROCESS COMPANY 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA, U. S. A. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CEMENTING EQUIPMENT FOR 25 YEARS 


























